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DISEASE AND ITS PHYSIOLOGICAL TREATMENT. 

BY J. H. KELLOGG, M. D. 


D ISEASE differs from health essen¬ 
tially in the fact that, in conse¬ 
quence of some wrongdoing on the part 
of the individual, the harmony of his 
bodily functions is disturbed. We often 
speak of disease germs, but it should be 
understood that germs of themselves are 
not capable of producing disease. It is 
only when the resistance of the body has 
been reduced by wrong habits, by the 
violation of divine law, by sin, that the 
body becomes a prev to so-called dis¬ 
ease germs. Typhoid-fever germs are 
incapable of injuring a man whose stom¬ 
ach is sound, for the reason that the gas¬ 
tric juice of the stomach is capable of 
destroying, even digesting, typhoid-fever 
germs. The same is true of cholera 
germs or any other germs that attack the , 
body through the stomach. Consump¬ 
tion germs can do the body no harm 
until after the bodily resistance has been 
reduced by sedentary habits, inhalation 
of bad air, impure blood through wrong 
eating, and similar digressions. 

Disease does not differ from health, 
except in the fact that in a state of dis¬ 
ease the body is working under unfavor¬ 
able conditions, and consequently is not 
able to perform its work properly: 
whereas in health, the work of the body, 
being done under favorable conditions, 
is normally performed. Disease is not 
an entity, but a condition; it is not a 
thing, but a relation. 


The healing process is always being 
carried forward in the body, even in 
health. When one has exercised until ex¬ 
hausted, he must be healed of his fatigue 
before he can be ready to undertake the 
task again. The digestion of a meal 
leaves the stomach in a state of conges¬ 
tion, from which it must be healed before 
it is ready to digest another meal. The 
body is being continually worn and dam¬ 
aged by its work; hence it must be con¬ 
tinually healed. This healing process is 
carried on by the forces within the body. 
We say natural forces, as they are nat¬ 
ural and common to all animals, but we 
must not forget that these natural forces 
are divine forces. They are the evidence 
of the intelligent, active presence of 
creative power. In disease, unusual and 
extraordinary injuries exist which are 
due to the failure of the defenses of the 
body. Germs produce poisons which 
paralyze and irritate the tissues, caus¬ 
ing inflammation, congestion, pain, and 
other disturbances. The organs, over¬ 
whelmed with work, become crippled, 
and unable to perform their usual duties; 
so digestion fails, the action of the liver, 
the kidneys, and other excreting organs 
is diminished, poisons accumulate, every 
tissue is damaged, every function dis¬ 
turbed. General fever, nervous collapse, 
or exhaustion may be the result. 

Disease is not to be successfully com¬ 
bated by fighting symptoms, but by the 
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removal of causes. A man whose head 
aches because of undigested food in his 
stomach, will not be relieved by an ap¬ 
plication to his head, but by removing 
the fermenting mass from the stomach. 
Headaches due to constipation must be 
cured by relieving the bowels of the 
poisonous matters accumulated there, 
by means of an enema or other suitable 
means. Weakness is not to be cured by 
the taking of a drug which will produce 
the sensation of strength,— an excitant, 
a stimulant,— but by increasing the 
ability of the body to store up energy 
from the food, and by the removal of the 
poisonous substances which paralyze the 
nerve centers, the primary source of en¬ 
ergy in the body. 

The true remedies for disease, or 
rather the true aids to recovery, are 
those measures which are essential to 
the maintenance of health, for the body 
in disease is essentially the same as the 
body in health. The body requires spe¬ 
cial assistance, but not different in kind 
from that which it receives in health. 
Life is maintained by means of the en- 
ergv which is introduced into the body 
by means of food, water, air, light, and 
heat. The advantages of these agents 
are secured bv the regulation of the diet, 
clothing, exercise, sleep, and the various 
habits of life. 

Those means by which these natural 
forces may be made available in the treat¬ 
ment of disease are known as physio¬ 
logical remedies, and their use is termed 
physiological therapeutics, or the physio¬ 
logical treatment of disease. This is 
now a thoroughly developed and organ¬ 
ized system, the principles of which may 
be grasped by any intelligent person, and 
utilized to a most useful extent in deal¬ 
ing with a great variety of common mal¬ 
adies. It is not our purpose to enter 
into a profound discussion of this sub¬ 
ject, but a few practical hints in relation 


to the use of physiological remedies may 
be of service. 

Water is a physiological agent; a 
drug is an antiphysiological agent. 
Water acts upon the body, and the body 
reacts to it. A drug does not act upon 
the body; the body simply acts upon the 
drug to get rid of it. Cold water applied 
to any part of the skin causes it to con¬ 
tract, and thus stimulates an internal 
portion associated with that part. The 
portion of the skin overlying the stom¬ 
ach is so intimately associated with the 
stomach by the vasomotor nerves, that 
whatever happens to the skin over the 
stomach happens to the stomach; that 
is, as regards its circulation and nerve 
supply. When the stomach manifests 
sensibility, one of its peculiar sensations 
is hunger; and when it has lost its sensi¬ 
bility, there is no hunger,— the stomach 
is paralyzed, and the skin over it is also 
paralyzed. 

Over the heart an area of the skin 
about as large as the two hands is asso¬ 
ciated with the heart. When we wish 
to slow the heart beat, we put an ice bag 
over this part of the skin; and when 
we wish the heart to beat faster, we 
remove the ice bag. Whatever is done 
to excite the skin over the heart, excites 
the heart also. The skin overlying the 
liver is associated with the liver; hence, 
if a cold application is put on this sur¬ 
face, it contracts the blood vessels of the 
liver; but if a hot application is made to 
the skin, it dilates the blood vessels. 
Therefore, if the liver is congested, the 
blood can be removed; and if the liver 
is diseased, healthy blood can be made 
to pass through it, and it will be healed, 
for it is the blood that heals. 

When one feels drowsy, if he bathes 
his face in cold water, he will be aroused. 

If a person has an internal congestion 
or inflammation, we may put him into a 
tubful of hot water, and the heat will 
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dilate the surface vessels, and will thus 
bring the blood into the skin in such 
quantities that the inflamed part will 
be drained of the surplus blood, and thus 
relieved. 

Water is a wonderful thing, because 
it sets nature to work; it controls and 
modifies the natural healing power of 
the body. Cold applications over an in¬ 
flamed organ, as the stomach, lungs, or 
liver, changed every twenty minutes, 
relieve the inflammation. When a cold 
application is made to the skin overlying 
an inflamed liver, that very instant the 
liver feels the stimulating thrill of the 
cold water, and the dilated vessels con¬ 
tract. 

Here is a man whose heart is running 
away. Alcohol is given him to slow the 
heart. How long will it be before any 
of that alcohol reaches the heart ? — It 
must be first taken into the stomach, 
absorbed, circulated, and distributed all 
over the body; it goes to the head and 
the heels and all the places between, 
and the heart gets only a little of it. But 
if we wish to slow the heart immediately, 
put a cold application over it, and that 
very instant the heart feels the influence 
of the application. Why? — Because 
the impulse travels over the nerves di¬ 


rectly to the heart, and it goes at the 
rate of two hundred feet a second. Sc 
it requires only about one one-hundredth 
part of a second before the cold appli¬ 
cation begins to do its work. 

Suppose a person faints away, and 
falls upon the floor; we have only to 
dash a little cold water upon the pa¬ 
tient's face, and the heart begins to beat 
again, the chest expands, the eyes open, 
and the patient lives. 

Every case in which an organ has 
ceased to do its work is in a certain 
sense a case of fainting. Here is a 
stomach that has fainted away at the 
descent of an enormous dinner: the poor 
stomach is unable to do its work. What 
is to be done? Shall we swallow pepsin, 
the digestive principle from a pig's stom¬ 
ach, or some stimulant? Better apply 
a hot fomentation over the stomach, fol¬ 
lowed by a short cold application and 
massage. The stomach is energized by 
the applications, and goes.to work. 

So it is with every bodily organ. If 
one knows where to apply the water, hot 
or cold, as the case may be, he can wake 
up any organ of the body. Water is a 
remedy that will revive a sluggish organ 
almost instantly. It is an almost univer¬ 
sal remedv. 


THE BOY AND THE BROOK. 

Said the boy to the brook that was rippling away. 

M Oh, little brook, pretty brook, will you not stay? 

Oh, stay with me! play with me, all the day long! 

And sing in my ears your sweet murmuring song.” 

Said the brook to the boy, as it hurried away, 
u Is it just for my music you ask me to stay? 

I was silent until from the hillside I gushed, 

Should I pause for an instant my song would be hushed.” 

— Laura C. Richards, in St. Nicholas. 



OUR NATIVE TREES. 

The Study of Nature as a Recreation. 


BY II. S. WARREN. 


ECREATION is of two kinds, 

% 

stimulative and relaxative; each 
has its value, and may be illustrated bv 
such pastimes as baseball and fishing. 
The Hon. Grover Cleveland has told us 
of the value of fishing as a relaxing 
recreation, and every American boy 
knows that, after a 
hard day's work or 
study, nothing will 
cure a headache 
quicker than a 
game of baseball. 

A man engaged in 
active physical em¬ 
ployment would 
probably rather go 
fishing after a 
period of hard 
work than to play 
baseball or Rugby 
as a recreation ; but 
the law student 
would undoubtedly 
choose the latter in 
preference to fish¬ 
ing. As an aver¬ 
age diversion for 
all kinds of people, 
some branch of 
nature study gives 
an ideal means of 
recreation. The 
interest in the sub- 
j e c t diverts the 
mind, while the long walk into the woods 
or along the shore in search of specimens 
or photographs, furnishes the desired 
physical exercise, and thus both the stim¬ 
ulative and the relaxative forms of 
recreation are happily and profitably 
combined. 


“ IIow shall I get my living and still 
have time to live? ” asked Thoreau; and 
then he went and lived like a hermit in 
the woods near Walden pond. He pro¬ 
fessed to “ never have found a compan¬ 
ion that was so companionable as soli¬ 
tude ; ” a bold saying at which some 
readers will sneer 
and others grow 
a n g r v, though 
there was never a 
studious, thought¬ 
ful man but in cer¬ 
tain moods could 
sav the same. 

Humanity craves 
a close relation 
with nature. It is 
the animal instinct 
combined with the 
mental comprehen¬ 
sion of an ideal life 
that calls us away 
from the artificial 
conditions of our 
urban existence, 
and sends us to the 
woods, the lakes, 
the mountains, or 
the sea. He who 
loves Nature and 
lives in close com¬ 
munion with her, 
will live more 
years of vouthful- 
ness and keen enjoyment than the money 
getter with his millions, who cannot tell 
an ash from a hickory, nor a cardinal 
from a tanager, and whose whole happi¬ 
ness is measured in stocks and bonds. 

Long journeys into secluded parts 
of the country are not necessary to 
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an appreciation of 
nature. It is the 
everyday glimpses 
that really influ¬ 
ence our lives more 
than the extended 
contact of an an¬ 
nual vacation, and 
those who can steal 
but a few hours 
each week for a 
brief walk into the 
suburbs, need not 
be shut out from 
the benefits of such 
contact. 

The best time to 
go into the woods 
is early in the 
morning, when the 
mind is not bur¬ 
dened with busi¬ 
ness interests. In 
the spring or mid- 
summer, four 
o'clock is none too 
early, and after 
sunrise is too late. 
At this time the 
sensation is similar 
to entering a grand 
old cathedral, 
though much more 
elevating and in¬ 
spiring. Where 
the one is confined 
within dead walls, 
lighted through 
colored glass, and 
impregnated with 
stagnant air often 
burdened with in¬ 
cense, the other is 
free and open, 
though canopied 
with a leafy spray, 



Carya Alba, Shagbark Hickory. • 



Quhrcus Palustris, Pin Oak. 


and screened by 
drooping verdure 
upheld by stately 
columns of elm, 
ash, or oak, each 
variously carved 
by Nature's hand 
and forming a 
vault of true 
Gothic design, 
lighted by the re¬ 
flection from the 
rising sun, all im¬ 
pregnated with 
that vivifying fra¬ 
grance exhaled 
from the whole 
grand structure, 
from the mossy 
carpet below to the 
leaf-thatched dome 
above, — Nature's 
own cathedral, 
more ancient than 
Canterbury, and 
where there is more 
evidence of the 
Divinity than was 
ever written in 
books. In place of 
a paid choir, the 
chant comes from 
the ovenbird, the 
anthem in alternat¬ 
ing parts from the 
wood thrush, the 
towhee, the gross- 
beak, and the ori¬ 
ole, a tittering in¬ 
appropriate little 
ditty from the 
wren, and a grand 
chorus of voices 
from many differ¬ 
ent species of avian 
songsters. 
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Among the various branches of nature, 
one of the most interesting and valuable 
studies is that of forestry, the science 
which treats of the care and preservation 
of our native trees and the areas which 
they naturally cover. Much of value 
may be secured during a short walk in 
the woods just beyond the suburbs, and 
incidentally the mind will be stimulated 
and the body invigorated. 

If Nature is let alone, she will cover 
any portion of the earth, where vegetable 
life is possible, with the particular kind 


of vegetation best fitted to grow under 
the existing geological and climatic con¬ 
ditions, and she will cover with forests 
all portions of the earth where forests 
are best fitted to exist. Scientific re¬ 
search has taught us that real economy 
will permit certain tracts to remain cov¬ 
ered with trees throughout all agricul¬ 
tural districts; for if from any cause a 
necessity exists in any country for the 
removal of its forests from extended 
areas, unless care be taken as to the 
manner in which such removals are 


made, irreparable injuries will inevitably 
follow. 

It is a mistaken idea that forestry en¬ 
deavors to preserve intact the virgin for¬ 
ests of the earth. The products of the 
woods form an important part of the re¬ 
sources of a country, and man is as 
much entitled to them as to the harvests 
of the fields. Forestry endeavors to 
point out the best way in which these re¬ 
sources may be secured without detri¬ 
ment to the subsequent crops, and with¬ 
out causing the ultimate destruction of 
those forests. Until 
recent years lumber¬ 
ing has been con¬ 
ducted in a rather 
prodigal manner; but 
systematic forest 
management at the 
present time, shows 
good results wherever 
natural conditions are 
favorable, and as long 
as the laws of nature 
are regarded, — both 
in the money value of 
the timber and the in¬ 
direct returns result¬ 
ing from the mainte¬ 
nance of large tracts 

of forest land. 

The most imposing 
tree, probably, in this 
section of the Upper Austral region, 
is the white elm. Looking away over 
the tops of the forests we see, here and 
there, an immense old relic with bare 
branches thrust above the surrounding 

verdure, majestic even in death. So 

well known as a shade tree in our city 
streets, we can readily imagine to what 
a great height it often aspires in the deep 
woods, where it frequently dies of old 
age in the topmost branches, while still 
retaining life in the smaller ones below. 
The elm shown in the accompanying 



Acer Saccharinum, Sugar Maplb. 
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Qubrcus Ai.ra, White Oak. 


photograph is a typical specimen. Five 
feet above the ground it measures six¬ 
teen feet in circumference, and is one 
hundred and ten feet in height, by exact 
measurement. It is probably over two 
hundred years old. 

The oaks are so well known and so 
eminently valuable for the quality of 
their timber that little need be said re¬ 
garding them. Our most common va¬ 
rieties are the white and swamp white, 
red, chestnut, pin, or water oak, yellow, 
and burr oaks. The white oak is the most 
valuable for its timber, and the pin oak 
the most beautiful, with its pointed top 
and delicate foliage. 

The genus Hicoria comprises some of 
our grandest trees, the shagbark, or 
shell-bark, hickory being the leader. 
This tree should be planted more com¬ 
monly in our city streets, as in fact 
should all our native nut-bearing trees. 
The shagbark is very picturesque in its 
manner of growth, as are all members 
of the genus. Their tendency, even 


when standing alone, is to grow high, 
and with heads that, instead of being 
round, are cylinder shaped to the very 
top, with only enough breaks and irreg¬ 
ularities to add to the effect. This tend¬ 
ency is more marked in the hickories 
than in any other of the leaf-shedding 
trees of North America. They are well 
worthy of the name sometimes given 
them of <( the artist’s tree.” 

Nearly all will agree that the most 
beautiful and purely picturesque of our 
deciduous trees is the beech, “ the queen 
of the woods,” a most stately tree, large 
but short trunked, with widely spread¬ 
ing branches, and a delicate spray. The 
bark is a beautiful light gray, smooth 
and unbroken, tight fitting as a glove. 
When not crowded, it sends out its nearly 
horizontal or drooping branches as low 
as six feet from the ground, while the 
top often attains a height of eighty feet. 
The beech is a favorite tree of the red- 



PLATANUS OCCIUE N'T A LIS, BUTTONWOOD. 
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eyed vireo, that confidential little opti¬ 
mist who delights to hang his pendant 
nest in the lower branches, while he 
hunts his breakfast and warbles his 
cheerful song among the limbs alx>ve. 

The hop-hornbean, or ironwood, might 
be mistaken for a young elm when 
identifying by the shape and construc¬ 
tion of the leaf, except that the leaves 



Qvbrcus’Primvs, Chestnut Oak. 


of the iromvood grade down in size, the 
largest being at the outer end with three 
or four smaller leaves on each branch, 
those next the main limb remaining 
quite small. In the elms the leaves 
are nearly of uniform size. The 
branches of the ironwood, too, have a 
different habit of growth, extending out 
on all sides of the trunk at an angle 
of about thirty degrees. The wood is 


white, compact, and very strong, and 
would be highly valuable if the tree grew 
to larger size. It attains a height of only 
twenty or thirty feet. Another species 
of ironwood, sometimes called the water 
beech, attains a larger size in the South 
Atlantic States, but in the Northern 
States it is found only as a low shrub 
along streams and in swamps. 



Sassafras Officinale, Sassapras. 


Of our five maples, the sugar maple 
is the most valuable both for its sap and 
wood, the red, or swamp, maple the 
most beautiful, the silver maple the most 
common and of least value except as a 
rapid-growing shade tree, and the little 
striped maple, or moorewood, the most 
rare. The black maple is a variety of 
the sugar maple, found chiefly along 
streams and in low river bottoms. It is 
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the red, or swamp, maple that is the 
first to show its autumn coloring, and 
it is one of the very earliest to blossom 
in the spring. 

One of the oddest trees of our woods 
is the buttonwood. Being exceedingly 
susceptible to parasitic influence, its habit 
of growth appears loose and disorderly. 
Many of the leaves die early in the year, 
leaving those that remain, scattered 
sparsely about the branches. The ex¬ 
treme top is the only part of the tree 
that usually appears thrifty. The outer 
bark peels off each year, leaving the trunk 
mottled and blotched. They usually di¬ 
vide at the base into pairs or triplets, and 
sometimes attain an immense size, espe¬ 
cially in the middle Atlantic States and 
along the Western rivers. The largest 
trunks are usually hollow. The wood is 
hard and compact, difficult to split and 
work, of a reddish-brown color. 

The flowering dogwood, so well 
known for its blossoms, is more nearly 
a shrub than a tree, 
seldom growing 
higher than fifteen 
feet. What is usu¬ 
ally called the blos¬ 
som is not the true 
flower. These are 
greenish yellow, 
and grow in small, 
rounded bunches. 

These bunches are 
surrounded by four 
large, petal-like, 
white leaves, often 
tinged with pink. 

The appearance is 
that of a single 
large flower. 

The basswood, 
or American lin¬ 
den, is a symmet¬ 
rical tree of quick 
growth and beau¬ 


tiful foliage — qualities which make 
it a valuable shade tree. The wood is 
white, soft, clear of knots, and is much 
used for woodenware and light panel¬ 
ing for carriages, though less esteemed 
than the tulip tree for these uses, owing 
to its liability to crack in bending. 

The tulip tree, or whitewood, is com¬ 
paratively common in the woods of 
southern Michigan. It is readily iden¬ 
tified by the leaf, which has the appear¬ 
ance of being cut off across the apex, 
giving a square shape to the upper half. 
It is among the largest and most val¬ 
uable of our North American trees, sev¬ 
enty to one hundred feet high, with a 
straight clear trunk dividing abruptly 
at the summit into coarse straggling 
branches. The wood is very widely and 
variously used. The thin sap-wood is 
almost white. 

The sassafras seldom grows to a very 
large size, but is comparatively common 
in thickets of saplings, and is readily 
distinguished by 
its light-yellowish 
bark. When it does 
attain a mature 
size under favor¬ 
able conditions, the 
bark of the trunk 
breaks up into 
large lozenge¬ 
shaped disks, the 
cracks between 
showing the red 
color of the inne# 
bark. The trunk 
shown in the illus¬ 
tration is as large 
as it usually at¬ 
tains. It is the 
bark of the sassa¬ 
fras roots that is 
used most in com¬ 
merce, though the 
bark of the trunk. 



Acer Dasycaraum, Silver Maple. 
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and especially the light-yellow bark of 
the young twigs, has the same peculiar 
spicy flavor. 

There are often places not far from 
our city where Nature still sits en¬ 
throned, as in primeval days, over a little 
reservation of native forest,— immense 
trees, tangled underbrush and vines, and 
recumbent moss-grown trunks. Here 


she is found in all her wild glory, most 
alluring to the botanist, who may find 
within the protection of the dense 
surroundings the earliest specimens of 
hepatica triloba, the latest gentiana 
serrata, and a hundred rare things of 
midsummer; while the fine old trees 
tated nerve centers are thus artificially 
forest was in years long past. 


HOT-WEATHER HYGIENE OF INFANCY AND CHILDHOOD. 

BY KATE LINDSAY, M. D. 


E VERY season has its special dan¬ 
gers and disorders, which arc more 
prevalent at that season than at other 
times of the year. In winter, when life 
is largely spent indoors, air-borne germs 
are more prevalent; so, nasal catarrh, 
bronchitis, tonsilitis, pharyngitis, pneu¬ 
monia, influenza, measles, whooping 
cough, scarlet fever, diphtheria, and other 
contagious disorders increase from the 
crowding together of children indoors, 
both at home and in schoolrooms. When 
the warm days come, the little ones get 
out into the sunshine, and the doors 
and windows are opened, and sunlight 
and fresh air are allowed to enter the 
home and schoolroom; so the children 
begin to lose the nagging coughs, and 
the mortality due to respiratory disorders 
becomes much less. But new dangers 
come on with the hot summer weather. 
$The disease-producing germs which mul¬ 
tiply in fermenting food and foul water, 
and which had been held in check by the 
low temperature, now begin to grow 
and multiply, and disorders of the digest¬ 
ive organs increase. Cholera infantum, 
cholera morbus, diarrhea, dysentery, and 
the various forms of digestive disorders 
increase the infantile mortality, until in 
some crowded parts in the tenement dis¬ 
tricts of the large cities, as high as eighty 


per cent of the children under one year 
old die. 

Insects contribute their part by infect¬ 
ing the food and drink of both young 
and old, as well as directly infecting the 
blood with disease germs by their bites. 
The common mosquito, house fly, and 
bedbug, all more or less increase sum¬ 
mer disorders, by infecting food and 
drink, or the body bv their bites, as well 
as depriving both old and young of 
proper rest. 

The debilitating effects of the intense 
heat lessen the tone of the organs of the 
body, and decrease their power to resist 
disease. To lessen the infantile death 
rate in hot weather, it is needful that 
those having the care of children know 
how to provide them with pure air and 
food free from disease germs and any 
form of fermentation, This means that 
the food must be unspoiled, that it must 
be sterilized, and then kept in a clean, 
cold place, well covered, and never, even 
then, should fluid foods, such as milk, 
be kept more then twenty-four hours. 

In the heated season, there is only one 
ideal food for infants under a year old; 
that is healthful mother’s milk. This is 
free from germs, is safe from infection 
from any outside sources, and has just 
the proper proportion of each food ele- 
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ment to meet the demands of the infant 
organism for nutritive supplies, and it 
does not overtax the undeveloped digest¬ 
ive organs. No other food can be put 
together so as to be a perfect imitation 
of the natural infant food. The little 
one fed on artificial food is in danger 
everywhere. Dirty bottles, foul tubes, 
the unclean hands of the milkers, the 
barnyard dust, germ-laden insects, es¬ 
pecially the house fly, all combine to in¬ 
fect the already imperfect food of the 
little one. Instead of a nourishing fluid 
suitable for building the tissues of the 
body, the nursing bottle often contains 
a virulent poison which takes the life 
of the poor innocent in a few short hours. 
Should it survive by reason of more than 
average vital resistive power, it will 
grow up with crippled digestive organs, 
entailing much suffering, and hampering 
in all its life work. 

To feed an infant properly in hot 
weather, and keep all it eats and drinks 
germ free, requires more skill and care 
than to command an army. Heat, cold, 
and cleanliness are the main reliance; 
cleanliness to keep out infecting matter, 
heat to destroy what is already present, 
cold to keep the germs from increasing 
and multiplying. Where cows’ milk is 
to be used, the cows should be clean, 
and the milker should have clean hands 
and clean clothes. Heating ever so thor¬ 
oughly will never clean milk full of 
barnyard dirt and kept in dirty vessels. 
A foul bottle, nipple, or tube will often 
in hot weather prove as deadly to the 
little one as a dose of morphine or 
strychnine. Cholera infantum is, in 
almost all cases, due to unclean, 
infected milk. This deadly disorder 
often takes the life of the little one in a 
few short hours. A fly in the milk from 
which the baby is fed, may cause milk in¬ 
fection in a few hours, which will start a 
severe bowel complaint or a severe case 


of typhoid fever. The wind may fill the 
milk vessels and the milk itself with all 
kinds of foul-infected matter, and the 
summer heat may start them growing 
very rapidly. 

Sudden changes of temperature often 
prepare the way for disease microbes to 
work more rapidly. In the morning it 
may be cool, and the little ones run out 
barefooted in thin clothing, and become 
thoroughly chilled, thus setting up a 
catarrhal inflammation of the internal 
mucous surfaces. Food taken into the 
stomach at this time will readily fer¬ 
ment* Spoiled food means indigestion 
and diarrhea. The little one may, in 
the heat of the day, be swathed in flan¬ 
nel, and become overheated, its under¬ 
wear wet with perspiration. It may be 
allowed to stay out in the chill damp 
evening, when the relaxed skin, poorly 
prepared to resist the sudden cooling of 
the surface, becomes cold and bloodless, 
and the same condition occurs. Catarrh 
of the mucous surfaces of the internal 
organs, also severe congestion of the 
lungs or some other important vital 
structures result. Keeping the surface 
of the little body properly warm in cold 
weather, by proper clothing and toning 
up the skin by cold bathing, and keeping 
it cool in the debilitating summer, will 
do much toward insuring freedom from 
disease. 

All children, and especially the infant, 
need much more sleep than the adult. 
Infants from birth until six months old 
need from fifteen to twenty hours’ sleep 
out of the twenty-four. Indigestion, 
heat, and insect bites, as well as lack of 
cleanliness and overheating from excess 
of bedding and clothing, often deprive 
the children of so much sleep that they 
become nervous and worn out for want 
of rest. This condition alone will often 
predispose to convulsions and other 
nervous disorders. When the babv has 
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spent a restless, fretful night, it has no 
nerve energy left to digest its food. 
Given to it at this time when every nerve 
in its body is calling for rest, its food is 
often swallowed ravenously and in great 
quantities. There are no digestive fluids 
in the stomach to take care of it, so it 
spoils, and a severe colic, convulsion, or 
inflammation of the stomach and bowels 
may follow. 

It should be the aim of all having 
the care of children during the summer 
months, to try to surround them with 
such conditions as will insure plenty of 
rest. Should the infant or the v6ung 
child be restless and fretful, find out 
the cause; then remove it at once. It 
may be that it is mosquitoes or other 
parasitic insects; if so, destroy those 
which are already in the room, and keep 
all the others out with screens. It may 
be the rough, hot flannel band or tight 
dress or the over amount of bedding 
that is to blame for the little one’s dis¬ 
comfort. Take them all off, give it a 
cool bath, and put on some soft, light 
cotton or linen material. It may be that 
the room is close and unventilated, the 
air foul and stagnant; try to create a 
current, either by opening doors and 
windows, or should the room be so situ¬ 
ated that this is impossible, move the 
little one to some other room, or even 
take it out of doors on the porch, where, 
ih a crib protected by netting, it may 
sleep without suffering from the exhaust¬ 
ing heat. Should the stomach or bowels 
be at fault, an enema, or rubbing the 
stomach and bowels gently with hot 
water, may relieve the pain by expelling 
the foul gases. 

Often infants and young children 
suffer for want of water in hot weather. 
The writer has seen many a fretful in¬ 
fant sink into a quiet slumber after a 
drink of cold water, and when the water 
was given instead of the food at night, 


to continue to sleep every night, instead 
of keeping father and mother walking 
the floor with it hour after hour. The 
soothing syrups which were the main 
dependence for stilling the little one’s 
complaining, were thrown out of the 
window, and quiet and peace reigned 
where all was restlessness and nervous 
excitement before. The temper of the 
whole family was sweetened because the 
baby slept The child who has quiet 
nerves, and who sleeps well, is likely to 
grow up sound in mind, and body, and 
morals. 

The little one who has slept well 
wakes up with a smile, ready for a 
frolic; the poor little sufferer who is 
exhausted from want of sleep gets up 
in the morning a living exponent and 
object lesson of the doctrine of total 
depravity, laying the foundation for 
bodily diseases which may soon end its 
life, or if it grows up, to be at war with 
itself as well as mankind, ready to pro¬ 
claim life a failure. To have the children 
avoid summer disorders, let them have 
plenty of sleep during the heated term. 
Take the little one tired with morning 
play, when the midday heat is wilting 
the grass and trees, into a cool place; 
give it a cool bath, and then put on it 
some clean, light, cool garments, and let 
it rest where it is quiet and screened 
from flies. It will take less time than 
to nurse it through a spell of sickness. 
It is always better and more economical 
to prevent disease than to try to cure it. 

The cool bath is a very useful method 
of toning up the infantile system to with¬ 
stand summer heat. It may be taken 
several times a day in very hot weather, 
and in its simplest form needs only a 
quart of water, a wash cloth, and towel. 
It will take but a few minutes to go over 
the little one’s body and wipe it dry be¬ 
fore putting on the loose gown in which 
it is to take its midday nap. A wash- 
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tub will make a good baby’s bathtub and 
it will enjoy a frolic in the cool water 
after its hard play in the warm weather, 
and clean and cool, sleep away the hot 
summer midday, being strengthened and 
refreshed instead of debilitated by try¬ 
ing to exercise during the hot hours of 
the day. 

As the digestive organs are most likely 
to become diseased in the summer, every 
child should be carefully watched, and 
the first symptoms of disorder of these 
organs treated at once. Most disorders 
of the alimentary canal begin with dis¬ 
turbance of the stomach and bowels, 
sickness at the stomach, vomiting, and 
purging. This shows that there are poi¬ 
sons and spoiled food in the digestive 
tract. Food should be stopped at once, 
and an effort made to remove these dan¬ 
gerous materials as soon as possible. 
Stop giving food, wash out the intes¬ 
tines by enemas and free water drink¬ 
ing. Sometimes a mild laxative will be 
needed to still further remove the waste. 
Water should be given freely either hot 
or cold, and boiled or distilled. A warm 
bath will sometimes give much relief 
bv increasing surface circulation. When 
there are cramps and much pain, warm 


fomentations often bring great relief. 
When the bowels are hot and sore, cool 
compresses will be grateful, relieve the 
congestion, and often stop the catarrhal 
discharge. In the warm weather, loose¬ 
ness of the bowels should never be neg¬ 
lected. It is a tradition among mothers 
and old nurses that a diarrhea is a useful 
accompaniment of teething. This tra¬ 
dition has led to the death of many 
children; the looseness of the bowels, 
being neglected, has soon developed into 
cholera infantum, dysentery, or some 
serious digestive disorder. 

To sum up the whole subject of the 
care of children during the hot season: 
It means that unspoiled food suitable to 
their ages should be fed them, they should 
wear clothing suited to the temperature, 
and everything should be done to pro¬ 
mote good sleep. That during the heat 
of the day and whenever they show evi¬ 
dence of languor or overheating, they 
should be cooled by the cold, cool, or 
tepid bath in some form, and put to rest 
in a cool, airy place where they can sleep. 
In other words use prevention rather 
than seek after cure for infantile sum¬ 
mer disorders, and thus greatly lessen 
the summer juvenile death rate. 


I THANK YOU. 

Thrfe little words, nine letters wide; 

And yet how much these words betide, 

How much of thought or tenderness 
This short " I thank you! M may express. 

When spoken with a proud disdain, 

'Twill chill the heart like frozen rain: 

Or when indifference marks its tone, 

Tunis love's sweet impulse into stone. 

Be not afraid, my little one. 

As time goes on beneath the sun, 

While marching in life’s motley ranks. 

For all our blessings to “ give thanks.” 

To thank your God for life so fair, 

For tender mercies great and rare, 

For health and strength, for home and friends. 
And loving care that never ends. 

Then thank the ones whoe'er they be, 

That do a kindness unto thee. 

’TwilJ cost you little, pain you less, 

This sweet *' I thank you! ” to express. 



THE FARM AS A SUMMER RESORT. 


BY ETHEL TERRY REEDER. 


T HESE long, hot days are the ones 
that the men and women at the 
desks and in the shops dread most of all 
the year. The office is hot, the street is 
hotter, nothing that one eats tastes right, 
and nothing that one wears is comfort¬ 
able. 

Those who have longer vacations and 
larger incomes have gone abroad or to 
the beach or at least taken a cottage at 
some lakeside resort. But what is there 
in the way of rest within the reach of 
the men and women who can leave their 
work for only three, two, or even one 
week? Where can the man of small in¬ 
come take his family for the restful 
change they all need ? The farm is within 
the reach of almost every one. 

Many of our cities which are most un¬ 
comfortable in summer, are far away 
from either mountain or seashore, but 
there is not a State in the Union but has 
its agricultural districts, its farms, its 
plantations, or its ranches, where the 
fields and pastures are green, where the 
air is fresh and free, and the life simple 
and pure. 

Many of the whole-souled motherly 
women who preside over the households 
on these farms, would be glad to enter¬ 
tain small parties or families for a few 
days or weeks during the hot season, at 
a very moderate cost. 

Not a few mothers of small children 
rob themselves of all the benefit of their 
brief summer respites from household 
cares, by working early and late for 
weeks before, to prepare an extra supply 
of pretty clothes for the children to wear 
during the outing; especially is this likely 
to be true if the family contemplates 
spending the time at some frequented 
summer resort. 


In this the farm presents a great ad¬ 
vantage; for there all the conventions 
can be laid aside, and only the simplest 
and most substantial of clothing is 
needed, either for children or grown-ups. 
Plain gowns of print or gingham, and 
broad-rimmed hats, in which the chil¬ 
dren can romp unmindful of their clothes, 
will add much to the pleasure of their 
outing, as well as detracting much from 
the trouble and expense of giving it 
to them. 

In the cities our lives are all more 
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or less artificial and complicated. We 
are constantly coming in contact with 
pretense and make-believe, and those 
who have never tried it do not know how 
refreshing it is to body, mind, and soul, 
to lie down in the lap of our Mother 
Nature, forgetful of all care, and breathe 
in the real, the true, and the simple. 

God made his fields and his forests as 
much for his human children as for the 
beasts and the birds. And when I say 
children, I mean the man and woman of 
forty as well as the child of four. It 
is here that He provides the surest 


health and the highest education. It is 
here that one finds the truest wisdom 
and the broadest culture. 

Do not those who spend many hours 
each day indoors, sin against their higher 
selves and the bodies God has given them, 
if in the summer when he is teaching his 
choicest lessons and bestowing his rich¬ 
est gifts in field and forest, they fail to 
improve every possible opportunity to 
go out and receive his bounty and learn 
the lessons he is teaching — lessons of 
peace and quiet and tranquillity, of 
faith and love and hope? 






THE RELATION BETWEEN ALCOHOLIC MEDICATION 
AND DRUG ADDICTION. 

BY DAVID PAULSON, M. D. 


T HE number of individuals who 
yearly become hopeless victims of 
the various forms of drug addiction, is 
increasing so rapidly that it will soon 
be a practical question whether the drug 
fiend is not ultimately to become as com¬ 
mon as the drunkard now is. 

Conservative estimates, based upon the 
observations of a large number of reli¬ 
able persons, have placed the number of 
abject slaves of the morphine habit in 
one of our large cities at sixty thousand. 
The very fact that almost every issue 
of some of our popular magazines con¬ 
tains a number of alluring advertise¬ 
ments of various remedies or institutions 
purporting to cure drug habits, is of 
itself an indication that there are multi¬ 
tudes of victims to patronize them. 

There are thousands of persons so ig¬ 
norant of physiological law that they 
imagine they can eat the most unwhole¬ 
some and unnatural foods, and indulge 
in almost any wrong habit of life, and 
then when outraged Nature utters em¬ 
phatic protests against her wrongs, they 
may secure permanent relief by swal¬ 
lowing some magic powder or pill that 
will juggle away the unpleasant symp¬ 
toms. Modern civilization is rapidly 
developing an enormous army of neu¬ 
rotics who do not possess the physical 
capacity for enduring the pains and 
hardships that are incident to life. This 
class intuitively seek any agent which 
affords them immediate relief from their 
present suffering, and each time the irri¬ 
tated nerve centers are thus artificially 
quieted it is creating the demand for a 
larger quantity. For this class of semi- 
ir.valids, the road which leads to hope¬ 
less drug slavery is so short that it 
does not take long to travel it. 


It would be interesting as well as 
useful if we had the data at hand by 
which we could know to just what extent 
the unscientific and irrational use of al¬ 
cohol as a medicine by the fathers and 
mothers of the present generation has 
been an active factor in producing the 
large number of neurotic individuals 
who are now so hopelessly dependent 
upon felicity-producing drugs. 

Various enterprising patent-medicine 
firms, by persistent and extravagant ad¬ 
vertising, and partially by taking advan¬ 
tage of that superstitious reverence 
which exists in the public mind for 
drugs put up under mysterious names, 
succeed, according to Dr. Jacobi, in an¬ 
nually disposing of two hundred million 
dollars’ worth of nostrums, quack reme¬ 
dies, and other more or less harmful 
stimulants. A large share of the so- 
called stimulating and tonic properties 
of these remedies is due to the high per¬ 
centage of cheap whisky which so many 
of them contain. These manufacturers 
are beginning to discover that the aver¬ 
age invalid demands something more 
effective, and as no other agent furnishes 
such immediate relief as opium, and no 
drug produces such satisfactory exhila¬ 
ration as cocaine, these drugs are rapidly- 
finding their way into the patent-medi¬ 
cine bottle, and they undoubtedly assist 
the manufacturers very materially in 
securing reliable and convincing tes¬ 
timonials to the remarkable efficacy 
which their particular drug possesses in 
bringing immediate relief from pain and 
mental distress. 

Unfortunately, many of the medical 
profession have been very slow to recog¬ 
nize that such a drug as alcohol, which 
is capable of producing an exhilaration* 
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of spirits which is not the result of phys¬ 
iological activities, must be mischievous 
in its effects, particularly when used day 
after day by individuals who have strong 
neurotic tendencies. Chemical activity 
is no respecter of persons nor of con¬ 
ditions, therefore the persistent use of 
alcohol necessarily has the same effect 
upon the human organism when it is 
dispensed by the druggist as when 
it is obtained from the bartender. In 
either case there is created a morbid con¬ 
dition of the nervous system which con¬ 
stantly demands an increased amount of 
either this stimulant or of some other 
drug similar in its effects. The patient 
who has been using alcohol for its thera¬ 
peutic effects, when he arrives at the 
stage where he can no longer secure 
from it its characteristic effects, will not 
be slow to discover that he can obtain 
the results very satisfactorily by merely 
substituting some form of opium for the 
alcohol. 

Not only are the physiological effects 
of alcohol similar to opium, but clinical 
experience in dealing with the victims 
of drug habits shows that it is not diffi¬ 


cult to temporarily deprive a morphine 
fiend of his accustomed drug if he is 
allowed to use liberal quantities of alco¬ 
hol. When we take into consideration the 
enormous amount of alcohol that is an¬ 
nually consumed for medicinal purposes, 
it can readily be seen that the merest 
accident would suffice to discover to a 
number of these susceptible invalids that 
opium can produce the same characteris¬ 
tic effects as alcohol and in apparently 
a much more prompt and satisfactory 
manner. The fact that there are thou¬ 
sands who might be termed " medicinal 
alcoholics,” who have not been so unfor¬ 
tunate as to learn this, neither lessens 
the force of the argument nor diminishes 
the danger that is lurking in the present 
extensive use of alcohol for therapeutic 
purposes. 

It is certainly a hopeful sign of genu¬ 
ine progress that so many physicians 
are beginning to substitute for alcohol 
other drugs which are far more efficient 
and which do not possess the habit-form¬ 
ing tendencies which are so character¬ 
istic of such drugs as alcohol, opium, 
cocaine, and similar felicity-producers. 


WHERE’S MOTHER? 

Bursting in from school or play. 
This is what the children say ; 
Trooping. crowding, big and small, 
On tne threshold, in the hall — 
Joining in the constant cry, 

Ever as the days go by, 

“ Where’s mother? ” 

From the weary bed of pain 
This same question comes again; 
From the boy with sparkling eyes 
Bearing home his earliest prize; 
From the bronzed and bearded son, 
Perils past and honors won ; 

" Where’s mother ? ” 

Burdened with a lonely task, 

One day we may vainly ask 
For the comfort of her face. 

For the rest of her embrace; 

Pet us love her while we may, 

Well for us that we can say, 

'* Where’s mother?" 

Mother with untiring hands. 

At the post of duty stands. 

Patient, seeking not her own. 
Anxious for the good alone 
Of the children as they cry, 

Ever as the days go by. 

“ Where’s mother? " 



THE VALUE OF RELAXATION. 

BY H. B. FARNSWORTH, M. D. 


I T is an old adage which tells us 
that “ worry kills more men than 
does work.” 

We live in a strenuous age. The 
hurry and worry, the tireless, nervous en¬ 
deavor which characterizes the daily 
round of every business man, does more 
to undermine the health and energy of 
body and brain than many more immedi¬ 
ate physical evils. 

Indeed, this constant nervous tension 
finds its way also into our social life, and 
the increasing nervous strain, lasting 
throughout our waking hours, to which 
we as a nation subject ourselves, has 
tended to break down our physical 
strength, and make us old before our 
time, shrunken in physical and mental 
strength far below our normal and right¬ 
ful powers. 

Regular periods of relaxation for the 
mind and the nervous system are as nec¬ 
essary to a man’s well-being as are reg¬ 
ular hours of physical rest. 

The sooner we realize the importance 
of clearing all the cares and worries of 
business and private life from the mind, 
of sinking deep into the comforts of a 
large, roomy chair, or of stretching the 
body prone and relaxed upon a lounge 
or bed for a time at the end of the day’s 
work, the sooner we will enjoy the sense 
of increased power, mental and physical, 
that comes from thus conserving our 
nervous and muscular energies. 

Keep every thought of care and anx¬ 
iety in its proper place. The man who 
habitually takes his work “ to bed with 
him ” is entering upon the road that has 
brought many an unfortunate to a state 
of total mental collapse. 

That man is wisest who centers his 
social delights about his home, and reli¬ 


giously excludes any of the thoughts and 
cares of the outside world that may 
tend to make his home life less free and 
tranquil. 

Because one feels the necessity of cen¬ 
tering all the energies on one’s work 
during business hours, is no reason at 
all why he should allow the talk and the 
thought of the outside world to come 
into his home, and deprive him of that 
perfect rest of body and peace of mind 
that is absolutely essential to his well¬ 
being. 

If he feels that during the day that is 
just over he has given every person with 
whom he has met, his best attention, 
that to every problem that has come up 
he has given his best thought, that any 
manual work he has undertaken was the 
best that he could accomplish under the 
prevailing circumstances, he can then be 
prepared to give himself entirely to the 
pleasures of his home or his outside social 
life, with a feeling of good cheer and 
kindliness for the members of the house¬ 
hold and those friends that his better life 
demands. Such a man gives pleasure 
as well as receiving it, and it is through 
giving that our powers develop, and we 
grow into a fuller realization of the 
pleasures attending a quiet and tran¬ 
quil mind. 

We know so little about absolute re¬ 
laxation. Even those who speak of it 
and advocate it, do not put it into prac¬ 
tice to its fullest extent. 

By the term “ relaxation ” we are not 
to understand a state of indolence or in¬ 
difference. Such a state of mind will 
only bring one around in a circle to in¬ 
creased worry and undue care. 

One of the primary principles of psy¬ 
chology asserts that thoughts cannot be 
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dismissed from the mind by an effort 
of will. They must be supplanted and 
crowded out by introducing others. 

We can imagine the worry-ridden man 
objecting to this with a “ well, that’s 
easy to advise, but not so easy to put 
into practice.” 

It is a very practical and an entirely 
possible idea, and can be put into prac¬ 
tice by ordinary methodical and per¬ 
sistent effort. 

After a man has done his best in his 
day’s occupation, he should clear his 
mind of all further thought relating to 
it by finding pleasure in wholesome en¬ 
tertainment. An hour spent in renew¬ 
ing his acquaintance with a favorite 
author or in pleasant conversation with 
those who interest and please him gives 
him a renewal of energies, and his life 
will continue to be to him a source of 
pleasure. Or he may spend the evening 
at a concert or with such friends as find 
pleasure in music. In this way, by en¬ 
livening his spare hours with the com¬ 
pany of his family or his friends, he is 
quickly made over anew, ready for fur¬ 
ther efforts on the following day at his 
regular occupation. Neither mental nor 
manual work is regarded by such a man 
as drudgery; he takes up each new prob¬ 
lem and each new task that the day 
brings with all the energies of which his 
body and mind are capable. 

One needs physical as well as mental 
relaxation. It is a good practice at the 
end of the day’s labors to lie prone on 
the back and give one’s self up to simply 
resting. Every muscle in the body should 
be at rest. Such a method brings to a 
man not only rest but self-reliance. He 
schools himself to keep out of the mind 
those affairs of the day that might come 
in to arouse new thoughts and perplex¬ 
ing questions. He has a time for all 
things, and realizes the necessity of this 
time for gaining strength that will en¬ 


able him to grapple with the important 
questions of life in a more able manner 
at another time. 

Such a man is not so indiscreet 
as to take up any measure that he 
cannot bring to a successful termination. 
He feels his own limitations; he under¬ 
stands his own powers and capabilities 
more accurately, and he is led to look 
about him for all that is good and true 
and noble in life which will help him to 
grow “ from his dead self to higher 
things.” 

When one realizes that within his own 
body he carries a wonderful Presence, 
and that his body is a temple in which 
this presence abides, he feels less of the 
restless fever of personal ambition and 
personal gain. He feels that his little 
world is not the center of the universe. 
Not his own ambition, but his duty to 
this higher impulse from within com¬ 
mands that his every effort shall be his 
best. Bending every energy to every 
task, at the end of the day he rests con¬ 
tent, but not satisfied, with the results 
achieved. 

He knows that no amount of further 
worry or thought can bring about a 
change, and with perfect repose and con¬ 
fidence that he has the daily guidance of 
this higher good which he desires to see 
in his work, he goes about his tasks 
cheerfully, scorning to feel concern for 
that which is not within his control. 

Prof. William James, in an article en¬ 
titled “ The Gospel of Relaxation,” pub¬ 
lished in Scribner's Magazine , April, 
1899, speaks thus of the good which is 
gained by a due recognition and appro¬ 
priation of a divine aid in our work-a- 
day life. 

“ Worry means always and invariably 
inhibition of associations and a loss of 
efficient power. Of course the sovereign 
cure for worry is religious faith, and 
this, of course, you know. The turbu- 
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lent billows of the fretful surface leave 
the deep parts of the ocean undisturbed, 
and to him who has a hold on the vaster 
and more important realities, the hourly 
vicissitudes of his personal destiny seem 
relatively insignificant things. The 
really religious person is accordingly un¬ 
shaken and full of equanimity, and 
calmly ready for any duty that the day 
may bring forth.” 

These are sound words and good. The 
lesson is a hard one for some of us to 
learn, but one which all of us can profit¬ 
ably put into practice. Not one worry 
should be given to that which we know 
is past redemption. In this way, realiz¬ 
ing at all .times the mistakes that we 
make and the improvements of which 
we are capable, we strive daily for a 
better life, with more power for better 
work than that which we brought forth 
yesterday. 

Those who know the effect of proper 
relaxation in the case of a person en¬ 
gaged day after day in arduous mental 
work, appreciate its importance. 

Professor James, in the article pre¬ 
viously quoted, advises every student to 
bend his energies completely to his 
studies while he is at them. " Prepare 


yourself in the subject so well that it 
shall always be on tap. Then in the 
classroom trust to your spontaneity, and 
fling awav all further care. . . . Es¬ 
pecially at periods when there are many 
successive days of examinations impend¬ 
ing. One ounce of good nervous tone in 
an examination is worth many pounds 
of anxious study for it in advance.” 

Instead of staying up late of nights 
and striving in every possible way to 
cram the head full of facts and notes 
which have been taken down throughout 
the term, it is*far better for the student 
to fling aside his books, and go out for 
a long walk with some pleasant com¬ 
pany; not embarrassing the digestion by 
nervous excitement over the ordeal 
which he sees confronting him. 

The after life of this student will be 
self-poised and rightly balanced. He 
does not rely on cramming into his head 
the knowledge that is necessary to carry 
him through some special stress, but 
serene and calm under the knowledge of 
his own abilities and limitations, he pur¬ 
sues his way steadily. In his daily life 
he grows from strength to strength,— a 
pleasure to himself, and an inspiration to 
those with whom he associates. 


,4 Four things a man must learn to do 
If he would make his record true: 
To think without confusion clearly; 
To Jove his fellow men sincerely; 

To act from honest motives purely; 
To trust in God and heaven securely." 



HOUSEKEEPING AS IT SHOULD BE. 


BY MRS. E. E. KELLOGG. 


M ISTRESS EVE in her beautiful 
garden home lived untroubled 
and untrammeled with the cares of 
housekeeping. Nature was her cook and 
maid-of-all-work. The morning breezes 
did her sweeping and dusting, the dews 
of heaven daily freshened the flower-be¬ 
decked sward which doubtless served for 
both carpet and couch, while the new¬ 
born sun, moon, and stars furnished 
light and heat “ without money and with¬ 
out price.” 

The peopling of the earth necessitated 
the construction of some sort of dwell¬ 
ings for family seclusion and shelter. 
Just what the first houses were like is 
unknown. It is conjectured that they 
may have been fashioned by binding to¬ 
gether the tops of young and supple 
trees, thus forming the framework of 
an arch-shaped bower, rendered more 
substantial and serviceable by intertwin¬ 
ing with twigs or steins, or by covering 
with the skins of animals. 

Under the varying conditions of dif¬ 
ferent ages and localities, tents, wig¬ 
wams, huts, cabins, structures built of 
mud, sod, brick, logs, bark, stone, and 
numerous other materials, of various 
sizes and diverse styles of architecture, 
have supplied the need of dwellings for 
mankind, and brought into requisition 
those occupations in the management of 
the domestic affairs of the household 
which we are wont to call housekeep¬ 
ing. This term is a most comprehen¬ 
sive one. Among some races of people it 
includes the making as well as the care 
of the dwelling; as, the setting up of 
the tent or construction of the wigwam; 
the collecting of fuel, the grinding of 
grain, and the preparation of other raw 
food materials, in addition to its cook¬ 


ing; the weaving of cloth for bedding 
and clothing and coverings of various 
sorts; in short, the home production and 
manufacture of all or nearly all material 
things needed by the household. 

Much labor of a similar character 
came within the province of the house¬ 
keeper of our own land scarcely more 
than a half century ago. Conditions 
have changed, however, with the in¬ 
crease of commerce, and the generally 
accepted idea of the model housekeeper 
in this twentieth century is one who 
takes entire charge of the house and its 
furnishings, attends to the purchasing, 
and, if need be, to the making of neces¬ 
sary articles, as well as their preservation 
and repair; looks after the details indis¬ 
pensable for the physical well-being and 
comfort of the household in relation to 
food, clothing, warmth, sleep, etc.; en¬ 
deavoring to maintain throughout her 
domain everywhere the conditions essen¬ 
tial for the health and happiness of the 
inmates of the home. In short, it is the 
keeping, in its broadest sense, of both 
the house and the household, and, 
whether the labor devolves as it so gen¬ 
erally does upon one member of the 
family, or is a charge assumed by one, 
assisted by a retinue of helpers, the fact 
remains the same, that it is one of the 
most weighty and responsible positions 
in life’s great field of action. 

For the faithful and efficient perform¬ 
ance of its duties, it demands of woman 
superior ability, judgment, and knowl¬ 
edge, and the possession of such qual¬ 
ities as neatness, orderliness, punctuality, 
diligence, tact. The successful house¬ 
keeper must be a good financier, planner, 
supervisor, caterer, cook; she must be 
systematic, tasteful, economical, a woman 
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of broad ideas, yet understanding details. 
She must know how to do everything 
in her line and be able if necessary to 
teach others, not merely the routine 
duties, but the principles which under¬ 
lie them, with the reasons why certain 
ways are better than others. 

In the thirty-first chapter ©f Proverbs, 
the wise man in his exquisite picture of 
a perfect woman, lays much stress upon 
her qualifications as a good housekeeper. 
Her deftness and skill in useful handi¬ 
craft are apparent, as we read, “ She seek- 
eth wool and flax and worketh willingly 
with her hands," for the purpose doubt¬ 
less of providing material for garments 
for her household, which, farther along in 
the chapter, we ascertain are all so well 
clothed that “ she is not afraid of the 
snow " for them, That she is thorough 
and capable alike, we may infer from the 
fact that since she wrought '* willingly " 
she must have enjoyed her task, and as 
every one knows, there is no pleasure in 
the doing of careless and slipshod work. 
W e catch a glimpse of her energetic, 
prompt, and thrifty ways, as we read, 
“ She riseth also while it is yet night, 
and giveth meat to her household, and 
their tasks to her maidens." That she 
exercises a wise economy and is pru¬ 
dent in her management we learn since 
4 ‘ she looketh well to the ways of her 
household," and that 41 she eateth not the 
bread of idleness " indicates that she is 
diligent and industrious. 

41 Strength and dignity are her cloth¬ 
ing." What a wonderful portrayal of 
true womanliness! We know her duties 
will be performed with faithfulness; for 
honor is one of the attributes of her 
character. She realizes that the trust 
imposed upon her is no sinecure. She 
considers that she holds in her keeping 
the key to much of the success in life 
of those who make up her household, 
that the health and character of those in 


her charge is in a great measure depend¬ 
ent upon the cleanliness of their sur¬ 
roundings, the wholesomeness of their 
food, together with many other condi¬ 
tions belonging to her special province 
as housekeeper; she feels that household 
labor done with thought and conscience 
is a grand and noble calling, so with 
firmness of purpose and dignity of bear- 
ing, girded with strength sought anew 
each morning from the source of all 
strength, she cheerfully and willingly 
takes up the day's tasks, performing 
even the most trivial in the best possible 
manner, remembering that “ he that is 
faithful in that which is least is faithful 
also in much." 

In these days when so many new ave¬ 
nues are opening for women, there is 
a tendency to belittle the plain and 
homely tasks of everyday domestic life, 
and to look with seeming aversion upon 
what is generally termed housework. 
This distaste for domestic duties no 
doubt arises from a feeling that they are 
mere drudgery, needing only physical 
exertion, and to be associated with 
weariness and tiresome routine. It is 
true there are prosaic details in connec¬ 
tion with household labor, but there are 
such necessarily connected with any line 
of work. When we look beyond the nar¬ 
row confines of mere manual effort, it 
appears plain that no sphere of useful¬ 
ness is larger or more productive of 
praiseworthy results than the doing of 
those things within the domestic realm 
which minister to the needs of the house¬ 
hold, promoting the peace, comfort, and 
physical prosperity of each individual, 
thus aiding him to develop his powers 
to the utmost, and helping him make the 
most of life. 

Lack of knowing how to do it well, 
makes labor distasteful and wearisome. 
Much of the dislike of household tasks 
would vanish, were women to make a 
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study of the best ways of doing work, 
applying scientific principles to each 
process, thus making of every depart¬ 
ment of housework what in reality it 
should be, both an art and a science. 
Says James Freeman Clarke, “ The least 
thing thoroughly well done becomes 
artistic. Anything complete, rounded, 
full, exact, gives pleasure; anything 
slovenly, slipshod, unfinished, is discour¬ 
aging-” This is as true of sweeping, 
dusting, bed making, and other house¬ 
hold operations as of any other course of 
action. Great enthusiasm is generally 
manifested in learning at the cooking 
school the method of concocting some 
new and delectable or dainty dish; but 
this eagerne^ rarely extends to a desire 
to obtain the knowledge of how to do 
such a common thing as cleaning the 
cooking utensils in the best and most 
skillful way. Washing dishes is con¬ 
sidered a menial task, so simple in char¬ 
acter that one needs no instruction for 
its proper performance; yet it is the 
doing of these commonplace duties in 
the nicest and most perfect way that 
makes of household labor a philosophic 
study replete with interest, u a joy and a 
song ” to the worker. 

The road to success in other occupa¬ 
tions lies along years of study and train¬ 
ing. Housekeeping which comprises 
more than a dozen differing occupations, 
is undertaken with no study and but 
little training. The sequence can be read¬ 
ily foreseen. Not knowing well how to 
carry on any one of the various occupa¬ 
tions, the work in all departments is 
more or less bunglingly done, with the 
result of discouragement to the worker 
and distaste for the work. 

We are instructed, “ Whatsoever thy 
hand findeth to do, do it with thy might.” 
Does not this as certainly pertain to the 
work needing to be done in the kitchen, 
the laundry, the cellar, as to any other 


line of the world’s work? To do with 
one’s might, that is, to do with ability, 
necessitates the keeping as close as pos¬ 
sible to a perfect standard. It must mean 
a progress, a constant working toward 
that which is highest and best of its 
kind, whether that be the scouring of 
tinware or the editing of a newspaper. 

To qualify for business is essential for 
good housekeeping. This is a point be¬ 
coming more universally conceded with 
each year. Many of the colleges where 
young women are educated have intro¬ 
duced into their curriculum either com¬ 
plete courses in domestic science, or 
studies pertaining thereto. The time is 
past when an education can be looked 
upon as unnecessary for the woman 
whose work in life is largely devoted 
to the care and maintenance of a home. 
The requirements of her profession de¬ 
mand a knowledge of the scientific 
principles which govern the processes, 
chemical and mechanical, in constant 
daily use; an understanding of phys¬ 
iological laws; of house sanitation — 
heating, ventilating, plumbing, disin¬ 
fection, and cleanliness — food combi¬ 
nations, preservation, and preparation; 
methods and details of practical work in 
all departments; economical buying and 
using, as well as household art. There 
is, in fact, scarcely a branch of knowl¬ 
edge which may not be made to contrib¬ 
ute valuable aid in the care of the house, 
and the health and comfort of its in¬ 
mates. Let proficiency in knowledge and 
skill, commensurate with the interests at 
stake, be acquired by those who assume 
direction of the home, thus securing for 
themselves a perfect control of the ma¬ 
chinery in their charge, and making 
plain the wonderful possibilities within 
their reach; then the higher purposes of 
life in the home will dominate over the 
common feeling that domestic duties 
are petty and degrading. Housekeep- 
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ing, rightly conducted, will be recognized 
as the great and important factor which 
it should be in the physical, intellectual, 
and moral advancement of the race. 
Work in the household will be chosen 
as a profession rather than accepted 


because it is the only thing available. 
Progress will be the housekeeper’s con¬ 
stant motto, and her standard will be the 
perfection of individual health and char¬ 
acter; the product of her work, the 
best-developed men and women. 


GLIMPSES OF THE JAPANESE AT HOME. 

BY SOPHIA B. BRUNSON, M. D. 


J APAN has been brought so promi¬ 
nently before the world in the last 
fifty years, that it is needless to enter 
into a discussion of her history. It is 
well known that for three hundred years 
she was a sealed country, and that in 
1853 Commodore Perry, with his strong 
gunboats, broke the bars that bound her 
ports, and the nations of the earth rushed 
in, to gaze, to wonder, to instruct, and 
then to admire, and at last to sit at 
her feet and leant much that she had 
to teach them, of art, of beauty, and of 
culture. 

To-day, Japan ranks as one of the 
foremost powers of the Orient. 

This article, however, is more particu¬ 
larly concerned with those manners and 
customs of the Japanese which bear 
directly on health and hygiene. 

When a Japanese woman becomes a 
mother, instead of being allowed the 
much-needed rest and quiet, she begins 
receiving visitors almost immediately. 
The friends come in a stream to offer 
their congratulations, and she has to sit 
for long hours upon the mats which 
cover the floor in lieu of carpets, or 
upon the bed, which consists of a thick 
quilt spread upon the floor, and bow 
down again and again, making polite 
speeches to every newcomer. The baby 
is handled and passed around from one 
to another to be admired, until its won¬ 
derful. inherited Japanese patience be¬ 


comes exhausted. This continues until 
all the friends of the family have paid 
their respects. If they have a wide 
circle of acquaintances, it is several days 
or weeks before the mother and child 
are relieved from this strain. 

Then begins a healthful life for the 
little one. He is strapped upon the back 
of a nurse or an older sister or brother, 
from which perch he sees the beautiful, 
sunshiny world, if it happens to be sum¬ 
mer; if winter, he lives an outdoor life, 
just the same. The snow or rain falls 
upon his little bald head; for he wears 
neither bonnet nor shoes, and it is a 
common thing, even in the coldest 
weather, to see Japanese children play¬ 
ing hopscotch or battledore with their 
infant brothers or sisters upon their 
backs, tucked away under their outer 
coats. The children seem to thrive and 
become quite hardy under this treatment. 

The mothers nurse their children until 
they are two or three years old — cow’s 
milk was not used at all in Japan until 
the advent of the foreigners into the 
sunrise kingdom, and as a consequence, 
young children are often fed upon the 
most indigestible diet, which causes them 
to suffer from gastric and other dis¬ 
orders. Upon one occasion the writer 
called upon a woman who had a sick 
child of two or three years of age. She 
said that the child’s digestion was dis¬ 
ordered. She was then feeding the little 
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Transplanting Rice. 


one upon large pieces of raw fish, sembi 
(a hard rice cake), and hard-boiled rice. 
The child was washing down the repast 
with wine from a cup which the mother 
frequently held to her lips. 

In Japan the houses are usually one 
or two stories high, built of wood and 
frequently charred on the outside to pre¬ 
serve the wood. The outer wall is made 
of panels, which in the daytime are 
slidden into a receptacle, and leave the 
room open to the street. That is if it 
happens to be a shop or place of public 
resort. If a private home, paper screens 
are frequently drawn between the occu¬ 
pants and the outside world. There is 
no furniture in the room, excepting one 
or two dias, or tiny low tables, and the 
hibaclii, or fire box. This last is a bra- 
sier, containing a few live coals, at 
which the members of the family warm 
their fingers in winter, and light their 
tiny pipes all the year round. 

The floors are covered with thick- 
straw mats, upon which they sit in the 
daytime and sleep during the night. 


The children are not rendered ill natured 
and cross by constantly being reminded 
to “ let things alone; ” for there is noth¬ 
ing within their reach which they can 
injure or destroy, and they can tumble 
over the soft straw floor without bruises 
or bumps. 

The Japanese eat but little meat, ex¬ 
cepting fish, which are caught in great 
abundance off their coasts. Mrs. Isa¬ 
bella Bird, the noted traveler, when 
making a tour in the interior of the 
empire, sent her guide out to buy some 
meat for her supper. He soon returned 
bringing a fat hen. Just as he was 
making ready to slaughter the fowl, the 
old woman from whom he had obtained 
it, made her appearance upon the scene. 
She returned to him the money which 
he had paid for the chicken, and with 
tears in her eyes besought him not to 
take its life, but to give it back to her, 
as she could not bear to have it killed. 
Mrs. Bird hearing the commotion and 
her entreaties, gave the man permission 
to restore the fowl to the old woman. 
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who received it thankfully, and went 
home rejoicing that she had saved her 
pet from the awful fate of being killed, 
cooked, and eaten. Her own conscience 
at the same time had been spared what, 
to her, would have been the reproach of 
selling life for gain. 

The diet of the Japanese consists 
principally of rice, pickles, vegetables, 
and fruit. Food is served in little bowls, 
and dexterously shoveled into the mouth 
with has hij or chopsticks. 

Rice is planted in the water and very 
carefully transplanted and cultivated by 
the peasantry, who derive most of their 
revenue from this industry. 

The rice is cooked in large earthen¬ 
ware or iron bowls, in antique brick or 
clay ovens. 

The Japanese are a cleanly people. 
Tokio has eight hundred public baths, 
at which three hundred thousand per¬ 
sons bathe every day at a cost of one 
cent for each hot bath. Besides this the 
better classes have their own private 
baths in their houses. It is true that the 
bath houses open upon the streets, and 
one can look in and see men and women 
bathing in the same large tank; or if 
not in the same tank, the partition is only 
r few feet high. Certain it is that they 
have no tradition of the fig-leaf apron, 
and do not in the least object to dispens¬ 
ing with this adornment, when for pur¬ 
poses of cleanliness or convenience. 
However, they consider such exposures 
as are made by our Occidental belles to 
enhance their attractions in the ball¬ 
room, as highly immodest and improper. 
The Japanese women are certainly su¬ 
perior to our own, in that they never 
pinch their feet nor compress their 
waists. The writer records with pleas¬ 
ure that the instrument of torture and 
disease known among so-called highly 
civilized Christian nations as the corset, 
is practically unknown among them. 


Hence the waists of the little girls are 
allowed to develop normally, and are 
not forced into molds which are the 
inventions of the fashion mongers, who 
model the “ latest and most approved 
female figures.” How long will such 
atrocities continue to be perpetrated 
upon innocent and defenseless little girls 
by foolish mothers, themselves the vic¬ 
tims and blind slaves of the fashion god? 

The sewerage system of Japan is poor, 
and their lack of attention to general 
hygiene in the country, as well as in 
the cities, often produces an inviting soil 
for the cholera bacillus. From 1878 to 
1891 there were six cholera epidemics 
in Japan, which killed over 313,000 
people. There have been a number 
since. During my stay in Japan, there 
was one epidemic which swept away 
large numbers of natives. The foreign 
population did not dread the disease, for 
they boiled and filtered all the water 
which they drank, and were careful about 
their food. In the city in which we lived 
for a while there were about three hun¬ 
dred deaths daily from the plague. The 
road which led to the Temple of the 
Ancestors, where the burial rites were 
held, was thronged with funeral proces¬ 
sions. Nearly all day we would hear the 
weird requiem for some departed soul 
being chanted by the priests. The bod¬ 
ies were cremated, and the ashes depos¬ 
ited in the cemetery. It was glorious 
autumn weather, and in the evening I 
would often pause on the brow of the 
hill, and look down upon the quiet city 
where the awful scourge was doing its 
d adlv work. When the sun was setting, 
the bay shone like a great iridescent 
jewel, in its setting of azure hills, ris¬ 
ing range on range, growing fainter 
and fainter in the distance like a fading 
memory. Above me rose the mountains, 
where little temples and shrines were 
peeping out from bowers of maple 
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groves, glowing red in autumn splendor. 
Above the peaceful groves, red as altars 
of sacrifice, rose the pearly smoke from 
down in a gorge between two moun¬ 
tains. I knew that it came from the 
crematory, where the bodies of the chol¬ 
era victims were being incinerated, and 
I would turn sadly away, thinking that 
after all the beautiful earth is but a 
charnel house, a vast altar upon which 
man, the victim, gives up his life, often 
needlessly long before his time, because 
he does not understand Mother Nature, 
and conform to her laws. 

In Japan, in every department we see 
medievalism and progress side by side. 
You can go into drug stores, and see 
deer horns, snake and frog skins, to be 
triturated and used as medicine, to¬ 


gether with other paraphernalia of ig¬ 
norance and superstition. Next door 
perhaps will be a well-equipped modern 
hospital, with graduate nurses and phy¬ 
sicians from the college of medicine 
connected with the Imperial University 
of Tokio. This college matriculates 
from two hundred and fifty to three hun¬ 
dred medical students, and is sending 
out all over the empire, as well-trained 
physicians as are graduated from Amer¬ 
ican colleges. 

In medicine, as in other lines, Japan 
is coming to the front. Already we sec 
in our text-books, names of Japanese 
men who have made themselves famous 
in the medical world by the work which 
they have wrought for humanity, 
through their scientific research. 
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FRUIT CANNING. 

13Y LULU TEACIIOUT BURDEN. 


F RUIT canning is often quite a weari¬ 
some task because it is undertaken 
during the heat of the day, op, possibly, 
on a very warm day. If convenient, 
secure fruit suitable for canning on days 
when the housework is not so heavy 
It is also a good plan to put fruit up in 
small quantities rather than to overtax 
one's energies by trying to can a large 
amount at one time. 

The fruit should be strictly fresh. It 
becomes soft and overripe if kept too 
long, hence it is better not to buy in 
such large quantities. 

Underripe fruit should be chosen in 
preference to that which is overripe. 

Utensils Which Facilitate the Work. 

Before commencing the work the 
requisite utensils and dishes should be 
at hand and in perfect order. The 
things needed are jars enough to hold 
the quantity of fruit which is to be 
canned, a large sauce pan, the funnel, 
plate, measuring cup, a cup (either gran¬ 
ite or china) for dipping, and a dish 
pan, with plenty of hot water, towels, 


and holders. Any good can wrench is 
convenient to have, as it makes the work 
easier. Pint jars are best for small fam¬ 
ilies, but a quart jar is none too large 
for a family of six or eight. Thus the 
fruit may be used before one tires of it. 
In purchasing the jars they should be 
looked over carefully to see that there 
are no defects and that the covers fit 
perfectly. The rubbers should be new 
unless they are of a good material, and 
can be perfectly sterilized. 

Why Canned Fruits Spoil. 

Absolute cleanliness, which includes 
thorough sterilization, must be observed 
if good results are expected. There are 
constantly floating about in the air a 
great variety of bacteria. These minute 
plant organizers are responsible for all 
forms of. decay and decomposition. 
Therefore the prime essentials in can¬ 
ning fruit are, first, to destroy by thor¬ 
ough cooking, all of these organisms 
which may already be in the fruit, and, 
second, to seal it so effectually that 
others are excluded. 
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The Process of Canning;. 

Different fruits are canned in prac¬ 
tically the same way. All fruits should 
be lightly cooked, that they may retain 
their natural flavor. In tilling the jars 
it is wise to let them overflow, for, as 
the liquid cools, it will condense, leaving 
a space at the top of the jar. 

It is a good plan to put the jars and 
their tops into cold water and bring it 
slowly to the boiling point, allowing 
them to stand in this boiling water 
until ready for use. This not only in¬ 
sures thorough sterilization, but the slow 
heating tempers the jars. 

Whether the fruit is cooked in the jars 
and then sealed, or cooked in a kettle 
and then put into the jars, it should be 
sealed while boiling hot. Invert the jars 
as soon as the covers are securely fas¬ 
tened, to discover leaks if there should 
be any. When this is done, the can may 
be laid down on the side, thus evenly 
distributing the fruit through the jar 
if there is a tendency for its gathering 
at the top. Leave it in this position until 
cool, turning or rolling it occasionally. 
If laid upon a folded towel, it will rot 


roll about. The covers may be retight¬ 
ened the next morning, if screw tops are 
used. 

Currants and Raspberries. 

To each full quart of large red rasp¬ 
berries allow half a pint of currant juice 
and enough sugar to sweeten (half a 
pound is a good proportion). Put the 
berries into the porcelain-lined kettle, 
and pour over them the currant juice, 
after the sugar has been sprinkjed on. 
Bring slowly to the boiling point; skim 
and put into the cans. 

Plums. 

Wash any kind of plum, and stick 
carefully with a pin to prevent the skin 
from cracking. Put the fruit in alter¬ 
nate layers with the sugar in a porcelain- 
lined kettle, and let stand an hour or two. 
Bring slowly to a boil, and, after skim¬ 
ming, put into the jars. Where sugar 
is used, allow half a pound to every 
pound of plums. There is quite a little 
juice to plums and all small fruits, and 
for this reason many prefer this method 
of canning plums to that of dropping 
into a boiling syrup. 

Canning Vegetables. 

It is better to cook these in the cans. 
The jars need the most careful steriliza¬ 
tion. Corn must be freshly gathered, 
cut from the cob as soon as possible, 
packed in the jars, the rubbers adjusted, 
and the tops put on loosely. Stand the 
jars in a washboiler, the bottom of which 

has been 
p r o t e c ted 
with a rack 
or strips of 
wood. Sur¬ 
round them 
partly with 
cold water, 
cover the 
boiler, bring 
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Filling the Cans. 


to the boiling point, and boil continuously 
for four hours. Lift them from the 
boiler, one jar at a time, and screw the 
covers down firmly at once. 

To Can Asparagus. 

Wash the asparagus, tie it together 
in bunches, and stand it upright in a 
large kettle of boiling water, and boil 
ten minutes. Put into the jars with 
the heads up; fill the jars with cold 
water, adjust the rubbers, and cook one 
hour and a half. Seal at once on taking 
from the boiler. 

Peas. 

Use the very young peas. Shell them. 
Pack into the jars, fill with cold water, 


adjust the rubbers, and put the tops on 
loosely. Surround with cold water, 
bring to the boiling point, and continue 
boiling for three hours. String beans, 
beets, small turnips, and carrots may be 
put up in the same way, allowing an 
hour and a half for each to cook. Young 
Lima beans need three hours and a half 
for cooking. 

Tomatoes. 

Tomatoes are quite easily canned, and 
they also keep well. For salad purposes, 
select small round tomatoes. Scald b> 
dipping in boiling water once or twice, 
using a wire basket for the purpose. 
Remove the skins, and bring slowly to 
a boil. Add a little salt, and fill the jar 
at once, sealing tightly. 




DEFECTIVE SPEECH IN CHILDREN. 


Tiie following article by Dr. Charles 
Fleetfoot, Jr., which appeared in a recent 
number of The American Mother, is 
eminently timely and educational: — 

“ Recognition of a defect is the first 
step toward its cure. Children are often 
misjudged and supposed to be stupid or 
willful when they are afflicted with 
some physical infirmity. The child may 
be myopic (nearsighted), or suffering 
from an astigmatism, and because he 
cannot see clearly what is on the black¬ 
board, and amuses himself with what is 
close at hand, he is called perverse, and 
scolded for being inattentive. Or per¬ 
haps his hearing is defective, and because 
he does not hear distinctly, his answers 
are irrelevant, and he is supposed to be 
stupid. 

“ But perhaps no class of unfortunates 
has been as little regarded as has been 
those who stammer. Few people have 
given time and study to the subject, and 
much that has been written or said is 
erroneous or contradictory; yet it is 
possible that few defective children suf¬ 
fer more mentally than the stammerer 
or stutterer. These two words are some¬ 
times used as synonymous, but in reality 
there is a difference. 

“ Stammering is defined as inability to 
control the organs of speech, while stut¬ 
tering is a spasmodic inability to vocalize 
certain sounds, especially the explosive 
consonants. Stammering is due to defi¬ 
cient will power, and stuttering to de¬ 
fective respiration or vocalization. Stam¬ 
mering may be manifested in singing or 
declaiming as well as in talking, while 
stuttering is manifested only in talking. 
Speech is the response of the vocal ap¬ 
paratus to the will, which has deter¬ 
mined to give expression to ideas which 
have originated in the brain. As long 
as all these act harmoniously,— that is, 


the brain, the will, and the vocal appa¬ 
ratus,— we have fluent speech. But if 
there is any defect in any one of these, 
it will manifest itself in some form of 
imperfect speech. 

“ If, then, the vocal organs are perfect 
and the intellect clear, the cause of 
stammering must lie somewhere in the 
agent that connects the two. 

“ The infant has manifested his feel¬ 
ings in cries, and even as a child has been 
able to speak with no more than the 
ordinary appearances of immature ef¬ 
fort. It is only in his later years that 
he has manifested the hesitation that 
we call stammering; as long as his 
mental power was but little developed 
and his desire for expression was not 
excessive, he did not hesitate ; but when, 
by growth and observation, his brain 
became more active, he grew more anx¬ 
ious to give expression to his thoughts 
and feelings, and the nerve impulse flew 
to his vocal organs faster than they were 
able to respond, and he found himself 
with these organs tightly closed and re¬ 
fusing to yield to the efforts which he 
put forth, with many facial contortions 
and a strong exhibition of desire, but 
without an audible result. 

“ This peculiarity occurring several 
times, the attention of the child and of 
his friends is attracted to it. The cen¬ 
tering of thought upon it conduces to 
its more frequent recurrence, and before 
long, a habit is formed. 

If he can gain control of his organs 
under all circumstances, the stammering 
is cured. He is thus master, not mas¬ 
tered. But how to gain this control is 
the great problem. 

“ The difficulty with the stutterer is 
not so serious or so hard to remedy. If 
- the vocal organs are strengthened and 
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the methods of breathing or vocalizing 
corrected, the road to success is not long. 
Stuttering may be converted into stam¬ 
mering. That is the physical condition 
which may, through worn*, become a 
mental one. 

“ The amusing contortions and ineffec¬ 
tual repetition of sounds of the stutterer 
have often been made the subject of 
ridicule, and by their public exhibition, 
the sorrowful defect has been perpetu¬ 
ated. More than one stutterer has be¬ 
come so through his imitation of some 
other unfortunate sufferer with this 
affliction. 

“ More than ordinary care should be 
taken of one of these unfortunate chil¬ 
dren. He should never be teased, tic¬ 
kled, unduly excited in any way, shamed, 
or placed in avoidable embarrassing po¬ 
sitions. Ilis health should be especially 
guarded, and every care taken to 
strengthen his nervous system. He 
should live with those who speak cor¬ 
rectly and articulate clearly, so that he 
will have only good models to imitate. 
As he approaches adolescence, he should 
be guarded from personal bad habits 
bv cold baths, proper exercise, and sim¬ 
ple fare. By such regimen he will in 
all probability outgrow his inherited 
tendency, and become perfect in speech. 
Remember that he does not inherit stam¬ 
mering, but simply such a nervous con¬ 
dition that stammering may be acquired 
with more readiness. 

“A general weakened condition of the 
nervous system may be accompanied by 
stammering. In these cases, the cure 
will be found in those hygienic agencies 
which bring health. 

“ Stammering may result from a 
severe fright, the shock of which has 
unbalanced the nervous system. To sub¬ 
due the excitement and to allow time for 
the nerves to gain their equilibrium, are 
important remedial agencies. 


“ Stammering, as well as stuttering, 
may be connected with a wrong method 
of breathing, but this readily yields to 
gymnastic treatment. And if there is 
no other cause, stammering disappears 
with it. 

“ There is a form of stammering which 
may be called mental. Ideas are so rap¬ 
idly formed that the individual is not 
able to keep pace with them. In his 
attempts to execute them, he perhaps 
begins a second word before he has com¬ 
pleted the first. He leaves one sentence 
half finished to pass to the next one, or 
he flies from one topic to another in 
the most hasty and illogical manner, 

“ This form of defect needs strict 
mental discipline. The subject should 
be compelled to complete his words, his 
sentences, and his undertakings, until 
he forms a more coherent method of 
thought and conduct. To insist on these 
requirements and not to nag or irritate 
will require skill, patience, sympathy, 
and an ability to secure the co-operation 
of the subject himself. 

“ The child who tends to stutter or 
stammer should secure abundant sleep 
at regular and suitable times. He should 
not sit up late at night and lie in bed 
late in the morning: for the early hours 
of night are the best for restful sleep. 

“If he becomes restless and irritable 
during the day, he should be encouraged 
to take a nap, or at least to keep quiet 
for a time, and rest. A quiet mind and 
a well-nourished and rested body will 
conduce to the prevention or the cure of 
this defect. 

“ For the child approaching adoles¬ 
cence great judgment and skill are 
needed to secure a healthful condition 
of mind and morals. 

“ The subject of diet is one not to be 
ignored. Here can be cultivated the 
habit of self-control. The stammerer 
should be taught to eat with calmness, 
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and a due regard for the conventionali¬ 
ties. To wait quietly while others are 
served first is a good lesson in command 
of self; and to refrain from indigestible 
and highly seasoned foods is not only 
helpful from the health point of view, 
but will necessitate the care of the will 
in refusing things that are attractive to 
the taste, but hurtful to the health. 

“ Tea and coffee should never be used 
by the stammerer. They are nerve 
poisons, and their use tends to lessen 
nerve vigor, and consequently to weaken 
will power. 

“ Tonic baths are valuable, and a 
cheerful spirit essential. The stammerer 
is apt to be despondent at times, and this 
despondency may increase as he realizes 
more and more his affliction. He needs 
encouragement; to be told over and over 
that he can succeed; that he can get con¬ 
trol of his vocal organs. He needs the 
wise sympathy that makes him realize 
that his friends are helping him, but that 
they will not coddle him because of his 
infirmity. 

“ The possibility of his failure should 
never be admitted, but the child must 
be taught to willingly co-operate with 
those who are endeavoring to regulate 
his life in the way to produce the best 
results. He must follow a rigid disci¬ 
pline, and he should follow it willingly. 
Remembering that the trouble is mental, 
he should be influenced to put himself 
into the mental attitude which will work 
toward his cure. 

" With the baby learning to talk, great 
pains should be taken to present to him 
always correct models for imitation. 
His charming hesitancies or inaccura¬ 
cies should not be repeated in his hear¬ 


ing, and he should never be addressed 
in baby talk; for this tends to induce the 
habit of improper or defective speech. 
Incorrect speech should be corrected as 
far as possible, or at least not intensified 
by receiving continual notice. Very 
often a slight defect will become a seri¬ 
ous one by too much attention; whereas, 
if not apparently observed, and good 
models always presented for imitation, 
it will gradually drop out of sight. 

“ Teach the young child to say over 
the letters of the alphabet correctly. 
With the child that is older, little exer¬ 
cises in recitation may be given in order 
to gain control of the vocal apparatus. 
Teach him some simple rhyme, and have 
him repeat it after you; or tell him a 
story in a natural tone and manner, and 
ask him to tell it over again to you. 

u Stammering is not only an affliction 
to the sufferer, and an annoyance to his 
friends, but will be a serious drawback 
to his success in future life. He feels 
his own failing, he cannot forget that 
he stammers; he loses ambition because 
he has lost courage. One of the first 
elements of success in overcoming a 
habit of stammering is to believe in the 
possibility of a cure. There must be 
undaunted faith, strong self-reliance, 
unconquerable determination to govern 
the whole life by the rules of temper¬ 
ance and morality, and a serene and 
quiet spirit that meets life without nerv¬ 
ousness. 

“ Self-cure is difficult, but not impos¬ 
sible. It is better, however, to have the 
constant encouragement of wise friends, 
or to go to an establishment where the 
treatment is scientific and under the di¬ 
rection of a competent physician.” 
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The Use of Stimulants. 

Dr. A. P. Grin nell, of Burlington, 
Vi., in the Journal of Medicine and 
Science , in speaking of the use of stim¬ 
ulants, is responsible for the following 
remarks: — 

“ The so-called temperance reformer 
knows but little of the subject he at¬ 
tempts to discuss. The man who talks 
the most, who appears most in public 
print, who is most responsible for the 
legislative enactments regarding the sale 
of stimulants or narcotics, who an¬ 
nounces the use and abuse of all things 
which he cannot use himself, has the 
most rudimentary knowledge of the 
actual effects of these drugs or the evils 
they are likely to produce. 

“ Few people are aware of the enor¬ 
mous consumption of narcotics or stim¬ 
ulating drugs. With the development 
of pharmaceutical science and the conse¬ 
quent improvement and facility in pre¬ 
paring drugs and alkaloids, the market 
has grown accordingly. More widespread 
knowledge concerning the effects and 
special uses of opium, cocaine, quinine, 
and cannabis indica has further stim¬ 
ulated the demand for these drugs, until 
to-day the American people are con¬ 
fronted by a problem which is only 
t equaled in magnitude by its terrible and 
appalling aspects. 

“ If you should ask any one of your 
neighbors, 'What stimulant do you 
take ? 1 and that person were an advocate 
of what, in Vermont, is called prohibi¬ 
tion, which means the prohibition of 
alcohol, he would probably say, 1 Noth¬ 
ing.’ But analyze his or her daily life; 
consider tea, coffee, tobacco, opium, co¬ 
caine, quinine, or any of the various table 
condiments, like tomato sauce or some of 
the special brands of catsup, the patent 
medicines called tonics and blood puri¬ 
fiers, and you will find that there are 
very few who can say that he does not 


take some one of the list, and would miss 
it if he did not. What is a stimulant to 
one, however, may not be to another; 
consequently, there is a great variation 
in the character and amount of the stim¬ 
ulants used. 

“ One of the most noted post-prandial 
speakers this world ever produced, never 
took anything with dinner but a glass of 
champagne; without it, he felt lost; with 
it, he would recall anything he ever 
heard in his life — and we waited for 
the morning paper to know what he said 
the night before. Another man, whose 
utterances have a world-wide reputation, 
who has made speeches in France, Eng¬ 
land, and Germany which electrified his 
hearers and reflected credit upon us as a 
people, told me that his speeches were 
always prepared or delivered under the 
influence of black tea, and he ate nothing 
for some time before he was going to 
speak. Another man, who was largely 
responsible for the prohibitory law, as it 
is called in Vermont, came to me for 
treatment. I told him under no circum¬ 
stances to take acids. He said, ‘ Do you 
mean to tell me that I can’t eat pickles ? ' 
I told him certainly; that he had a dis¬ 
ease of the kidneys and bladder which 
made the use of acids impossible. He 
said, * I have pickles three times a day* 
made out of everything that it is possi¬ 
ble to make pickles from; and I can’t 
get along without pickles.’ 

“ Let me tell you a little incident in re¬ 
gard to one of the most noted temper¬ 
ance lecturers that ever appeared in Ver¬ 
mont State. He was a temperance man, 
and did a great deal of good. His wife 
said to me once, * Isn’t it possible to stop 
my husband from drinking so much cof¬ 
fee? The coffee pot is limited to four 
cups; he takes three of them every meal/ 
And yet this man would not be guilty of 
taking alcoholic stimulants. Another 
man, a public temperance speaker, told 
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me that it was impossible for him to 
lecture upon temperance unless he was 
under the influence of compound tinc¬ 
ture of gentian. 

“ Sooner or later the reformers of the 
world must consider calmly and intel¬ 
ligently the drug evil. The deleterious 
influence upon the individual, of all 
forms of drug addiction, and the conse¬ 
quent effect on society and all relations 
of mankind, make its consideration, in 
its sociological and criminal aspects, of 
paramount importance. 

The Tasting Habit. 

Many a woman comes to the dinner- 
table after the careful preparation of an 
excellent meal, tired, dyspeptic, and 
without appetite. This condition is un¬ 
fortunate, for it arises from overwork, 
anxiety, or extra haste in making ready 
the meal when crying and petulant chil¬ 
dren are needing attention and the inex¬ 
orable whistle requires the prompt re¬ 
turn of the husband to the shop. 

But many a woman aggravates this 
nervous and dyspeptic condition by con¬ 
stant “ tasting” while doing the morn¬ 
ing work. If she is frying doughnuts, 
a couple of hot ones are very likely to 
be eaten while finishing her work. 
There is mince-pie meat to be tasted, 
and as one passes through the pantry, 
an attractive bit of pastry or a mouthful 
of pudding may follow the breakfast at 
short intervals. 

Fruit and a bit of spice or other dainty 
may go the same way. Such food keeps 
the stomach in a state of constant irri¬ 
tation, does not well nourish the indi¬ 
vidual, and destroys the appetite for the 
well-cooked and hearty meal which 
should be regularly eaten. 


A woman whose occupation changes 
from that of housewife to a less healthful 
place in the store or shop, very often 
wonders at her improved appetite and 
gain in flesh. The simple reason is that 
under the new conditions she is obliged 
to be more regular in her meals, and 
does not so regularly continue the tast¬ 
ing habit. 

It is said that grocers and grocers’ 
clerks are apt to form a similar custom, 
and suffer from it. One successful man 
tells how his first boss cured him of the 
habit. 

“ What did he do? ” was asked. 

“ Well/’ said the grocer, with a slight 
chuckle, “ when I was a lad, my first 
position was with a wholesale grocer. 
The morning I started in, the boss said 
to me: ‘You see a lot of nice things 
around here — raisins, fruit, crackers, 
cinnamon, etc.— don’t you ? Now ] 
want you to eat all you feel like eating. 
Understand ?' 

“ Being a most innocent and unsus¬ 
pecting youth, I followed his directions 
literally. I didn’t do a thing to those 
raisins. I also dipped into the coffee 
and sugar, and polished off about half 
a pound of crackers. 

" The next day I stayed at home with 
mother. When I appeared again, and 
was greeted with a knowing wink from 
the boss, I tumbled to his scheme. It 
was successful, for I never cared to 
taste of the dainties I saw around after 
that.”— The Healthy Home. 


In ourselves the sunshine dwells, 
Tn ourselves the music swells: 
Everywhere the heart awake 
Finds what pleasure it can make 
Everywhere the light and shade 
By the gazer’s eye is made. 
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PREVENTIVE TREATMENT OF GALLSTONES. 


A question constantly asked the phy¬ 
sician who has assisted a patient through 
an attack of biliary colic is, “ Doctor, what 
can I do to prevent another attack ? ” Here 
are a few suggestions which the writer has 
found beneficial in these cases. 

Of course if the patient has a number of 
calculi left in his gall bladder, he is not 
likely to find any peace until the cargo is 
unloaded; but if the calculus which has 
been expelled leaves no concretions behind 
it, the suggestions made, if carefully fol¬ 
lowed, will probably prove effectual in 
preventing a recurrence of the attack. It 
might also be remarked incidentally, that 
many cases mistaken for gallstones are 
really cases of infectious jaundice without 
gallstones. The suggestions made are espe¬ 
cially beneficial in cases of this sort. 

1. Wear loose clothing . Gallstones occur 
most frequently in women, and tight lacing 
has been shown to be one of the causes, by 
obstructing the outflow of bile from the 
liver and gall bladder. 

2. Avoid the use of coarse foods and the 
excessive use of fats, and sugar; especially 
avoid the use of cheese, game, and meats 
possessing a hautgout. The investigations 
of Dujardin-Beaumetz and others have 
shown that dilatation of the stomach exists 
in a considerable proportion of all cases of 
infectious jaundice and of gallstones, and 
both of these conditions are secondary to 
chronic gastrointestinal catarrh, which is 
always aggravated by the use of such ar¬ 
ticles of food as have been above inter¬ 
dicted. The patient should also observe 
care in the regularity of meals. He should 
take two meals a day, and should take pains 
to masticate the food very thoroughly, with¬ 
out taking much drink at mealtimes. Espe¬ 
cially avoid the use of ice water, iced tea, 
ice cream, and ices of all sorts. Alcoholics 
must be forbidden, as also the use of pepper, 


mustard, spices, and all condiments, except 
the moderate use of salt. Pickles, fried 
foods, pastry, and meats, particularly pork, 
must be absolutely forbidden. 

3. Water as a drink should be taken freely 
at other times than at meals. From two to 
four pints of water should be taken each 
day. In case inconvenience results in tak¬ 
ing so much water by the stomach, a pint or 
two of water may be taken by the bowels 
and retained. If slowly introduced at the 
temperature of the body, no inconvenience 
is experienced by taking water in this way. 

4. Great pains should be taken to keep 
the bowels regulated by abundant exercise, 
the free use of fruits, cold water drinking 
before breakfast, massage of the abdomen, 
horseback riding, and such other methods 
as are found to be beneficial. A large 
enema, or coloclyster, should be used in 
cases in which chronic constipation exists, 
and which does not yield to simple hygienic 
measures. Saline cathartics, and in fact, 
all sorts of laxatives, must be avoided, as 
these substances irritate the gastrointesti¬ 
nal tract, and so encourage the disease. 

5. Abundance of out-of-door exercise is 
of great value in these cases, by promoting 
the elimination of bile, and through en¬ 
couraging the respiratory movements, as¬ 
sisting in digestion, and overcoming the 
tendency to stagnation of blood in the portal 
circulation. Deep breathing is one of the 
best means of aiding digestion and unload¬ 
ing the liver and portal system. It should 
be practiced many times daily, ten or fifteen 
minutes each time. Pains should be taken 
to expand the whole chest, and especially 
to contract the diaphragm in such a way 
as to swell out the abdomen, thus giving 
the liver a hard squeeze between the 
diaphragm and the abdominal muscles. 

6. Another measure of very great value, 
but so simple that it is likely to be neglected. 
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is the employment of fomentations over 
♦ the liver, followed by the moist abdominal 
bandage. The fomentation should be ap¬ 
plied at night for ten or fifteen minutes. 
It should cover the region of the liver and 
stomach, and should be followed by a moist 
abdominal bandage consisting of a towel 
wrung out of cold water, dry enough so it 


will not drip, then applied about the body 
and at once covered with many thick, warm 
wrappings so as to maintain the moisture 
and heat. This “ heating compress ” should 
be retained overnight. In the morning, 
when it is taken off, the parts should be 
rubbed with cold water, and a dry woolen 
bandage applied, to be worn during the day. 


A FEW FACTS AGAINST FLESH EATING. 


Those who are interested in the promul¬ 
gation of the principles of dieteic reform 
cordially welcome every new fact bearing 
on this important question. A most inter¬ 
esting observation has been recently made 
by Burian and Schur, two eminent German 
investigators. These scientists, in experi¬ 
ments upon animals, have found that in men 
the liver destroys only about one half of the 
uric acid circulating in the blood, whether 
derived from external sources, as a meat 
diet, or generated within the body by ordi¬ 
nary tissue changes. This is due to the fact 
that in man the liver and the kidneys receive 
equal quantities of blood. In carnivorous 
animals, however, as the dog and the cat, the 
liver is much more active, receiving a much 
larger blood supply in proportion to that 
received by the kidneys. The liver of the 
carnivorous animal is, in fact, able to de¬ 
stroy proportionally ten to fifteen times as 
much uric acid as the liver of man. This 
makes it possible for carnivorous animals 
to subsist upon a diet containing a large 
amount of uric acid. Even vegetable-eat¬ 
ing animals, like the rabbit, have livers more 
active in the destruction of uric acid than 
that of man. The rabbit’s liver was shown 
to be capable of destroying three times as 
much uric acid as the human liver. 

These facts clearly indicate that the 
human constitution is not physiologically 
adapted to a flesh dietary; and it is readily 
apparent that a slight increase in the amount 
of uric acid normally circulating in the 
blood might, in the human organism, result 
in mischievous consequences, though capa¬ 
ble of producing no effect in an animal bet¬ 


ter prepared to protect itself against the 
action of this poison. Uric acid is elimi¬ 
nated with very great difficulty because of 
its insolubility. When present in the blood 
in considerable quantity, it not infre¬ 
quently happens that uric-acid crystals and 
concretions formed by the aggregation of 
crystals are formed in the kidneys, resulting 
in gravel, which may even lead to the de¬ 
struction of life. A dog might introduce 
into its blood a considerable amount of uric 
acid by a large meal of meat without in¬ 
jury, because all but a very small part, one 
thirtieth, of the quantity received, would 
be quickly destroyed by the liver, so that 
only an infinitesimal amount of extra work 
will be required of the kidneys, the organs 
which are the least prepared to deal with 
uric acid, and which are most likely to suffer 
from its influence. Man, however, eating: 
the same pound of beefsteak containing 
49.0 grains of uric acid, sufficient to form 
a good-sized calculus, would throw upon his 
kidneys an enormous amount of extra 
work, since half the entire amount of uric 
acid absorbed must be eliminated by these 
delicate organs. 

Here is an interesting fact for the con¬ 
sideration of meat eaters, and especially for 
those who have been led astray by the un¬ 
scientific statements of Dr. Salisbury and 
others of his school, who recommend an ex¬ 
clusive meat diet as a remedy for Bright’s 
disease and various other chronic maladies, 
a recommendation which hundreds of peo¬ 
ple have followed to their great detriment, 
notwithstanding the appearance in some 
cases of slight temporary advantage. 



NEW SCIENTIFIC FACTS SUPPORTING A NONFLESH 

REGIMEN. 


One of the arguments which has been 
constantly urged in favor of a flesh dietary, 
is that vegetable foods are imperfectly as¬ 
similated, leaving behind a larger residue 
than flesh foods. It may well be questioned 
whether this statement, if true, would in¬ 
volve any objection to a nonflesh dietary; 
for it is essential that the alimentary mass 
should have a certain bulk in order to 
stimulate proper peristaltic activity. How¬ 
ever, so much has been made of this point, 
it is of interest to note that recent observa¬ 
tions show that the statement is untrue, and 
that its seeming basis was the result of in¬ 
accurate observation. 

Max Rubn£r, who is recognized as one of 
the very highest living authorities on ques¬ 
tions of diet, has recently published the re¬ 
sults of a series of carefully conducted ob¬ 
servations (Zeitschrift fiir Biologie) for 
the purpose of determining the comparative 
amount of waste in different food sub¬ 
stances. The subject of the experiment was 
placed upon an exclusive diet consisting of 
the following substances: meat, bread, milk, 
potatoes, graham bread. The experiments 
show that the potato was the most perfectly 
assimilated of all. Flesh was found near 
the end of the list, the only substance con¬ 
taining a larger amount of waste material 
being graham bread, or bran bread, as it 
was called by the investigator. The rela¬ 
tive proportion of nutrient material ab¬ 
sorbed from these several foods is shown 
in the accompanying table: — 


Potato . 92.1% 

Milk . 89.8% 

Bread . 82.1% 

Flesh _ .... *. 76.8% 

Graham bread . 73-5% 


From the foregoing, it appears that more 
than nine tenths of the potato is digested 
and absorbed, while little more than three 
fourths of the flesh food is utilized. It 
should be explained, however, that in these 
experiments the investigator took into ac¬ 
count a factor which has heretofore been 
overlooked; namely, the waste which oc¬ 
curs through the.kidneys. Meat contains 
a large amount of watery matter, which, 
although it is absorbed, cannot be utilized. 
This manifests itself in the urine in 
the form of urea, uric acid, and other ex¬ 
cretory substances. When these are taken 
into account, meat is found to be one of the 
most wasteful of foods, far inferior to or¬ 
dinary bread. Besides, it imposes upon the 
body the task of absorbing, circulating, and 
removing through the kidneys, a large 
amount of unusable and more or less poi¬ 
sonous excretory substances. 

These observations of Rubner thoroughly 
explode another one of the few quasi sci¬ 
entific objections which have been brought 
against the nonflesh regimen. The prac¬ 
tice of flesh-eating is so strongly intrenched 
in long-established custom, it is by no 
means easy to secure recognition of the 
claims of the natural regimen which was 
the diet of primitive man, and which has 
been shown by the experience of hundreds, 
and even thousands, to be capable of sus¬ 
taining life and health in their highest de¬ 
velopment, in modern as well as in ancient 
times. It is interesting to note that 
throughout the civilized world there is an 
increasing number of intelligent men and 
women who are giving careful thought to 
this question, and who are being led to 
change their dietetic habits and to bring 
them into harmony with the natural and 
with the divine order. 









THE RECOVERY OF TOLSTOI. 


In spite of the false prognostications of 
his enemies, Tolstoi still lives, having re¬ 
covered from the grave illness which re¬ 
cently threatened his life. Soon after the 
announcement of his sickness, American 
newspapers published the statement that 
Tolstoi had lost his health because of con¬ 
fining himself to a nonflesh dietary; that 
through the advice of his physicians he had 
returned to a flesh diet, hoping that he 
might thereby be benefited. We have good 
authority, however, for knowing that this 
statement is false. A letter from his son 
addressed to the editor some weeks ago, 
states that the venerable author still ad¬ 
heres to his simple, natural bill of fare, 
which consists chiefly of fruits and nuts; 
and his recovery without resort to the stim¬ 
ulating flesh dietary so generally believed 
to be essential for human sustenance, and 
especially for the nourishment of those 


who are not in good health, is a triumph for 
the principles of diet reform. 

Tolstoi belongs to a class of men of 
whom each generation produces a few, but 
only a very small number, who are willing 
to stem the tide of public opinion on any ac¬ 
count, no matter what, whenever loyalty to 
principle commands them so to do. Tol¬ 
stoi, in the generations to come, will ever 
stand forth as a most conspicuous figure 
among the heroes of the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries, having taken the most 
advanced stand on social reform, moral 
reform, political reform, and diet reform. 
All truth is physiological. Whatever is 
out of harmony with the natural laws of 
our being must sooner or later be discarded. 
The physiological, that is, the natural, basis 
is the only sound and safe one for religion, 
sociology, and political economy, as well as 
dietetics. 




The Heredity of Intemperance. 

A superintendent of a hospital in Bern, 
Switzerland, has found by careful obser¬ 
vation that fifty per cent of all children 
whose parents use intoxicating liquors ha¬ 
bitually, have unsound constitutions, while 
ninety-four per cent of the children are 
inebriates or unhealthy. Whisky-using 
fathers often boast that whisky has done 
them no harm, constitutionally, after many 
years’ use. An investigation of these cases 
has shown that generally the ill effects of 
whisky drinking are very apparent in the 
children of such parents. The oldest 
daughter of one such father was a healthy 
young woman; the second, a young man, 
was extremely nervous and excitable; the 
third, a young lady, was epileptic and an 
invalid from her birth. 


How Governor Tanner Became a Vege¬ 
tarian. 

When Mr. Tanner was governor of Illi¬ 
nois a few years ago, some question arose 
which aroused suspicion concerning the 
dairy supplies of the executive mansion. 
The result was an investigation of the 
cows of the dairy farm near Springfield 
which furnished the governor’s family with 
butter and milk. The cows were found to 
be suffering with unmistakable tubercu¬ 
losis in a very virulent form. Governor 
Tanner witnessed the slaughter and ex¬ 
amination of these animals, and as he saw 
the fine-looking animals killed, and the ter¬ 
rible condition of their viscera exposed 
as the bodies of the animals were opened, 
notwithstanding their healthy external ap¬ 
pearance, he exclaimed: “This settles it; 
I quit eating meat.” 
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Freedom Waist. — R H. P., Colorado, would 
like particulars regarding the freedom waist. “ I. 
Can it be boned, and if so, are the places for the 
bones indicated on the pattern? 2, Is the waist 
laced at the back ? 3. Is the pattern cut to meas¬ 
ure ? 4. What is the price of pattern ? “ 

Ans .— 1. A description of the freedom waist can 
be obtained from the circular, for which address 
Good Health, Sanitary Supply Department, Battle 
Creek. Mich. Bones can be introduced into this 
waist, but are not desirable. 

2. The waist is not laced, but is made to fit the 
wearer. 

3. Ves. 

4. Prices will be furnished by Good Health Pub. 
Co., on application for circular. 


Heartburn during Pregnancy — White 
Sediment in the Urine Children's Going 
Barefooted.— Mrs. C. O. R,, Maine : “ i, What 
will relieve heartburn during pregnancy? 2. What 
is the cause of a white sediment in the urine of a 
boy fifteen years old ? He does not use tobacco. 
3. Can you give a remedy for it ? 4. Is it health¬ 

ful for little children to go barefooted ?“ 

Ans .— 1. A dry dietary, well chewed, especially 
a diet of fruits and granose biscuit or zwieback. 

2. The child is perhaps feverish, or has rickets, 
and is eating too much meat. 

3. He should lead an out-of door life, and take a 
cold bath every morning, followed by vigorous 
rubbing. He should adopt a strictly hygienic 
dietary, rejecting meats of all kinds, animal fats, 
and perhaps also cow's milk, making the diet 
consist of breads, zwieback, granose, malted nuts, 
malt honey, protose, and other nut preparations. 

4. Yes. 


Stomach Trouble.— F. E. H., Missouri : “At 
birth of first child, six years ago, had nurse’s colic. 
This has recurred at different times since, generally 
without any cause. Has come on after eating 
watermelon and meat lunches late at night. Diet is 
that usually provided at first-class hotels, but meats, 
tea, and coffee are used sparingly. Water is taken 
freely at meals. After the pain is relieved there is 
a hardness in the stomach. Please advise.” 

Ans .— Your difficulty will doubtless disappear by 
proper regulation of the diet. Avoid the use of 
greasy foods, meat suppers, etc. Eat nothing after 
3 p. M., and drink very little if any during meals. 
Apply a fomentation over the stomach, night and 
morning, and wear a moist abdominal bandage 
at night. Cool bathing in the morning, followed 
by vigorous rubbing, will prove beneficial. Live 
out of doors as much as possible. 


Linen Underwear Price List of health 
Foods —Scrofula.— C. V. M., Nebraska: “ 1. 
Do you advise the use of linen underwear for 
winter, in this climate ? 2. Please give price list 

of health foods. 3. When health foods are used, 
should any medicine be taken, when the blood is 
scrofulous ? ” 

Ans .— 1. Yes: a suit of woolen underclothes 
should be worn over the linen in cold weather. 

2. Address Battle Creek Sanitarium Food Co. r 
Battle Creek, Mich. 

3. The blood is never scrofulous. If it were, 
medicine would not be likely to do it any good. 
The only way to improve the blood is by getting new 
and better blood through the use of wholesome 
food. Cold bathing and plenty of out-of-door 
exercise may be employed with advantage. 


Hydrochloric Acid — Cough —Best Climate 
for One Suffering from Hyperpepsia and 
Throat Trouble,— G. H.. Indiana: ”1. What 
causes an excess of hydrochloric acid in hyperpep¬ 
sia ? 2. What is the cause of a cough in the 
morning, when not at night ? 3. What climate 
would be best for one suffering from hyperpepsia- 
and throat trouble ? ” 

Ans .— I. Irritation of the stomach glands. 

2. The cause may be chronic bronchial catarrh,, 
or simply chronic irritation and congestion of the 
throat due to chronic pharyngitis, or mouth breath¬ 
ing from nasal obstruction. 

3. Any climate which admits of an outdoor life. 


Abnormal Appetite — Cocoa — Condensed 
Milk—Craving for Acid.—M. A. P., Massa¬ 
chusetts: “1. What is the cause of an abnormal 
appetite ? 2. Is cocoa of an unwholesome nature ? 

3 Why is condensed milk more objectionable than 
ordinary dairy milk ? 4. Is a small quantity of 

cane sugar in tart apple sauce harmful ? 5. After 

eating baker’s bread, I have a craving for acid. Is 
lemon juice the best acid to use ? ” 

Ans .— 1. An abnormal appetite may be the 
result of habit or a diseased condition of the 
stomach. 

2. It contains a toxic principle, 

3. Because of the large amount of cane sugar 
contained in it. 

4. Most people with sound digestion can digest a 
moderate amount of cane sugar. People who have 
slow digestions and various other forms of gastric 
trouble must avoid the use of cane sugar. 

5. Lemon juice is a wholesome acid. 


Boils.— E. M. C., Florida: “ Whyjare people 
who come herefrom the North, troublcd*wiih boils? 
Give cure.” 
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Atis.- Probably because of lowered resistance on 
account of the warmer climate. The use of the 
cool bath twice a day will probably correct the 
difficulty, care being taken to regula'e the diet in 
accordance with hygienic rules. 

Chronic Cold in the Head.— J. B., Illinois, 
asks for a remedy for chronic cold in the head. 

Ans .— Chronic nasal catarrh is not simply a 
local disease. It is an indication of a general low¬ 
ering of vital resistance. The dietary should be 
corrected, discarding the use of meats and animal 
fats, and all unwholesome foods. Live out of 
doors as much as possible. The daily cold bath 
should be taken on rising in the morning. The 
nasal cavity should be cleansed by the use of anti¬ 
septic vapors with a vaporizer of some sort. The 
Pocket Vaporizer and the Perfection Vaporizer are 
useful for this purpose. 

Flour from Dextrinized Wheat. — E. G. S., 

California: “I. Is there any objection to the use 
of flour made from dextrinized or toasted wheat, if 
eaten dry with nuts and fruit ? 2. Is it as good as 

zwieback ? 

Ans .— 1. No. 

2. From a nutritive standpoint, no. Good zwie¬ 
back, however, would probably be more palatable. 


Talking through the Nose.— R. W., Iowa: 
“ I. How can the habit of talking through the 
nose be overcome ? 

Ans .— Of course, no one talks through the nose. 
The peculiar style of talking to which this term 
has been applied, is due to obstruction of the nos¬ 
trils, so that it is really talking without the nose 
instead of through the nose. It is not merely a 
habit; it is an embarrassment, generally djie to 
disease. The remedy is to be found in removing 
the obstruction from the nose. The obstruction 
may consist of polypi or other growths, or a mere 
thickening of the mucous membrane. A good 
specialist should be consulted. 


Dryness of Mouth and Tongue at Night — 
Emaciation. — Subscriber, Ohio: 14 1 suffer from 
dryness of mouth and tongue at night, and am 
daily becoming weaker and more emaciated. What 
is the cause ? 

Ans .— The cause may be sleeping with the 
mouth open or a feverish condition. Mouth breath¬ 
ing is almost always due to nasal obstruction. See 
answer to R. \\\, Iowa. If due to fever at night 
there is perhaps ground for suspicion that some 
chronic disease, as tuberculosis of the lungs, may 
be getting a foothold. 


LISTERINE 

To Promote and Maintain Personal Hygiene. 


C OMPOSED of ozoniferous essences, vegetable antiseptics and benzo-boracic acid, Lister- 
ine is readily miscible with water in any proportion, and is the ideal individual prophy¬ 
lactic. A teaspoonful of Listerine in a tumbler of water makes a refreshing and 
delightfully fragrant mouth wash. Used at the morning toilet it effectively removes all 
agglutinated mucus which may have accumulated during the hours of rest. 

As a spray or gargle in tonsilitis, diphtheria, or scarlet fever, both for the patient and as 
a prophylactic for those who are in attendance, Listerine, diluted with four parts of water, 
or water and glycerine, is a pleasant and sufficiently powerful agent. 

Listerine has won an enviable position in medical practice in the treatment of catarrhal 
conditions of the mucous surfaces of every locality and is extensively used in the lying-in 
room. As a prophylactic and restorative douche or injection after parturition, an ounce or 
two of Listerine in a quart of warm water is generally all-sufficient. 

The vapor evolved by the use of Listerine in the sick room, by means of a spray or 
saturated cloths hung about, is actively ozonifying, imparting an agreeable odor to the atmos¬ 
phere and proving very refreshing to the patient. 

An ounce of Listerine in a pint of warm water forms a refreshing, purifying, and protect¬ 
ive application for sponging the body during illness or health. A few ounces" added to the 
bath enhances its tonicity and refreshing eff ect. 

Two interesting pamphlets on Dental and General Hygiene, upon request. 


Lambert Pharmacal Co., St. Louis. 

Be assured of genuine Listerine by purchasing an original package. 
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Cause of the Body’s Tasting Salty.— Mrs. 
E. C., New York: *• i. Why should one’s body 
taste salty shortly after bathing ? 2. What is the 

cure for it ?” 

Arts .— i. Perhaps from perspiration. 

2. The perspiration is naturally of a salty taste 
because of the elimination of salt through the skin. 


Bronchitis — Eyes — Tapeworm — Rem¬ 
edy to Purify the Blood — Loss of Appetite. 

— J. C., Tennessee: “I. Please prescribe treat¬ 
ment for a boy fifteen years old, who has bronchial 
trouble. 2. One eye is crooked and is becoming 
more so. Sight is defective. Would an operation 
prove beneficial in strengthening it and restoring 
the sight ? 3. How long would it require ? 4. Is 

there a remedy for tapeworm which does not imply 
Jong fasting ? 5. What remedy would you prescribe 

for purifying the blood ? 6. When signs of chronic 

rheumatism and gout are apparent, how may they 
be overcome ? 7. Is wormwood tea of any benefit 

in restoring appetite?” 

Ans .— 1. An out-of-door life, daily cool bathing 
followed by vigorous rubbing, and a thoroughly 
hygienic dietary. 

2. Probably yes. A good oculist should be con¬ 
sulted. 

3. The case should be under the care of a spe¬ 
cialist for a few weeks. 

4. Yes. It is not ordinarily necessary to fast for 
more than twenty-four hours. 

5. Copious water drinking, a diet of fruits and 
grains, and an abundance of outdoor exercise. 

6. By a correct diet, active exercise out of doors, 
a warm bath every night before retiring, and a cold 
bath on rising in the morning. 

7. Bitter substances are artificial stimulants to 
the appetite, but the effect is only temporary. For 
real improvement in appetite, a healthy demand 
for food must be created by cold bathing and vig¬ 
orous muscular exercise, taken daily. 


heartburn—Wind Colic—Bleeding Piles 
— Dentifrice. —Subscriber, Colorado: 44 1. Iam 
troubled with heartburn. Could it be caused by 
my eating stewed and ripe peaches, apples, ba¬ 
nanas, and apricots ? If so, what fruits may I 
cat ? 2. If a last meal is taken at 2 P. M. am 

troubled with wind colic about five or six hours 
afterward. What is the cause ? 3. Name a relia¬ 

ble dentifrice.” 

Ans* — 1 . The use of fruits does not of itself 
cause heartburn. This symptom is sometimes the 
result of wrong combinations, especially the use of 
fruits with vegetables. 

2. You are probably suffering from fecal reten¬ 
tion; that is, the colon is probably dilated so that 
the bowels are never thoroughly evacuated. The 
cool sitz bath should be employed for ten or fifteen 


minutes, at a temperature of 75 0 to 8o°, before 
breakfast. The graduated enema and the cold 
morning bath, with careful regulation of the diet, 
avoiding mushes and vegetables, especially making 
free use of granose, malted nuts, and other nut 
preparations, ought to afford relief. The use of 
the moist abdominal bandage at night is also a use¬ 
ful measure, 

3. Antiseptic Dentifrice. Address Sanitarium 
Supply Co , Battle Creek, Mich. 


Tomatoes.—H. C. K., Ind. “1, Can a hy¬ 
perpeptic eat ripe tomatoes either raw or cooked ? 
2. Do they contain acid ? 3. Can they be eaten in 

combination with fruits or vegetables ? ” 

Ans .—1. Yes, when the stomach is not irritable. 

2. Yes, in a moderate amount. 

3. Tomatoes agree best with fruits and grains. 

Cold on the Lungs — Wheezing — Hoarse¬ 
ness. — M. M. S., New Jersey: “Took severe 
cold on lungs and after three months a wheezing 
and soreness still remain. Soreness extends through¬ 
out the chest. There is a slight expectoration. 
Please advise.” 

Ans .— You are probably suffering from chronic 
catarrh of the bronchial tubes. A daily cold bath 
on rising in the morning, and the chest pack worn 
during the night, with a dry pack during the day, 
will doubtless afford relief. 


Food Value of Peas — Roasted Peanuts— 
Quaker Oats. — N. E. S., Oregon: ”1. What is 
the food value of peas? 2. Are they hard to di¬ 
gest ? 3. Can a person with a weak stomach eat 

them ? 4. If roasted peanuts are indigestible, why 

do you recommend them as a food ? They appear 
among your nut foods. 5. Mushes are unfit for food, 
you say, and yet you send a package of Quaker 
Rolled Oats in your Family Box. What value do 
you put upon it ? ” 

Ans .— 1. Dried peas have a nutritive value of 
about 86 per cent. 

2. Yes, when taken with the hulls. Cooked peas 
passed through a collander to remove the hulls are 
easily digestible. 

3. Yes, in the form of a puree with the hulls 
removed, 

4. We do not recommend roasted peanuts. 
Roasted nuts are not used in the preparation of any 
foods used at the Battle Creek Sanitarium or sold 
by the Sanilas Nut Food Company. 

5. Quaker Oats are excellent when thoroughly 
cooked. After the mush has become cold, cut in 
slices, and bake in the oven until slightly browned. 
Oatmeal also makes excellent breakfast crisps com¬ 
bined with wheat flour, making into thin cakes, 
and baking until browned. 
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Specks before the Eyes — Brown Spots 
around the Edge of Hair—Dull Ache in 
Right £ide—Swelling of the Joints -Weak 
Stomach—Catarrh—Turkish Bath Cabinet 
—Frequency of Baths-Diet. Mrs. M. C., 
Washington : 14 Specks float before patient’s eyes, 
and brown spots appear on forehead around hair. 
At times there is a dull ache in right side. Finger 
and toe joints swell. Weak stomach, and catarrh 
in head. I. Would you advise the use of the 
Turkish-bath cabinet ? 2. What treatments could 

be taken at home that would be beneficial ? 3. What 
diet would you prescribe ? " 

A ns .—The hot-air bath, the vapor bath, or the 
hot-water bath, employed at night two or three 
times a week, may prove useful. 

2. In addition a cold bath should be taken every 
morning, followed by massage. 

3. A thoroughly hygienic dietary, excluding 
meats, animal fats, pickles, and indigestibles of all 
sorts, also tea and coffee. Take but two meals a 
day. 


Teeth — Gum Chewing — Graham and 
Whole-Wheat Flour. — J. T. J., Wisconsin: 
44 I. Why should teeth wear away and leave the 
filling prominent ? 2. Why should acid make one’s 
teeth sore? 3. What do you think of gum chewing? 

4. What is the difference between graham and 
whole-wheat flour ? ” 


A ns. — I. Because of general decay of the sys¬ 
tem, with lowered vital resistance. Premature 
decay of the teeth indicates weak constitution. 

2. Because the acid excites the nerves of the 
teeth, probably reflexly. 

3. It is an unwholesome practice. 

4. Graham flour represents the entire wheat, 
while whole-wheat flour does not, the external 
envelope of the wheat being excluded. 


Painful Urination.— J. A. D., Maine, is 
troubled with scalding pain when urinating. Kindly 
prescribe. 

A ns .— The urine is probably excessively acid. 
Drink two quarts of water daily. Avoid meats of 
ail sorts. A prolonged sitz bath at 95 0 F., followed 
by a short cold bath, will probably be found helpful. 
A hot foot bath should be taken with the sitz bath. 

Pain in Region of the Heart — Phosphoric 
Acid. — C. M. R., Illinois: 44 1. What is the cause 
of a dull pain around the heart when lying on the 
left side? 2. Will diluted phosphoric acid elimi¬ 
nate uric acid from the blood, prevent a hardening 
of the veins, and thus prolong life ? 3. Will fif¬ 

teen or eighteen drops of diluted phosphoric acid, 
taken in a glass of water after each meal, injure the 
teeth, stomach, or other organs ? M 
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Pvire Food Prodvicts evre Cssenti&l to Perfect 
-He&lth.-- 

Bigelow 

Wire Fly Killer 

PAT’D JAN. a, »885. 



is essential to comfort and oloanllnesi* in the home. It killa, hut 
does not crush the fly. No soiling the most delicately tinted wall nr 
paper. Testimonials from thousands of housekeepers and doctors 
say they would not be without the Fly Killer. 

SO NICE! SO SURE! 80 CLEAN! 

It's n necessity, It’s a comfort In all homes, sick rooms, hospitals, 
sanitariums, olilees, etc. Testimonials from thousands of house¬ 
keepers aud doctors recommend the Killer highly. Try one, and be 
convinced. Have one with you on your vacation. For lfl cents one 
will be mailed to you. J. F. BIOELOW, Manufacturer, 
Worcester, Mubb. 



'She 

“R.U bber 
Neck” 

The Saddle of 
Comfort, 

' The patented indestructible 


y. V'l /I IfVi)/ yhoueycuml.e.1 rubber rush ions 

\Haiflj! / ure •• rci^ncully covered with 
V ’ ■‘droted No. 1 stock or smooth 
leather in standard colors. The 
vertical rubber ttibcs Ibrnilmr tho bono.voomb yield to svery motion, and 
conform automatically to the form of the rider. Tho air spncom, or cells, 
extending from the plate t" tho oover throuuhnut its area keep the saddle 
cool and thoroughly ventilated. The “ vitality ” peculiar to this saddle 
imparts vitality aud activity to the rider. l'J02 patterns also have tho 
Naber hygienic spring, giving additional comfort. No other saddle so 
easy. Special Offer t For the next >10 days we will ship this rl.75 
saddle, express prepaid, on receipt of only 62.60. Catalogue and 
testimonials sent free on application. If your dealer doesn't have the 
" Rubber Neck” send direct to 

BUNKER SADDLE CO.. 63 Mihriiuke© Are., Chicago, Ill. 


Rider A gents Wanted 

In each town, to help us soil overstock of 
high grade bicycles at half factory rnnt. 

New 1902 Models. 

“ Be!Use comp ete $8.75 
“ Comnack,” ggSSi S9.75 
“Siberian,” »Br.o» y $10.75 
“ Neudorf,” cyy 75 

no finer Wcjcle •< any price. 

i Any other make or model you wan t at 
\nve-thh'<l usual priee. 

Choice of M. A W. or Record fires 
land best equipmen ton all our bicycles. 

Strongest guarantee. __.... 

■ We SHIP OM APPROVAL 

iC O.Dt"flnyone llilhoul (t reef nfp»mt 

A allow 10 DAYS FREE TRIAL 
before parchas** is binding. 

„ud 2nd-hand wheels $3 to $3. 

>T BUY a Met civ until yi» Imv* vrltt^n for our tre« 
-Hth pbol't^mphlo engraving* Mid full detarlpUans. 

MEAD CYCLE GO. Dept. 48 L. Chicago. 




a whole meal over one burner, on 
oil, gas, or common cooK stove. 

Reduces Fuel Bills One=balf. 

Makes tough meats tender. Prevents 
steam and cdors. Will hold 12 one-quart 
jars in canning fruits. Whistle blows 
when Cooker needs more water. Seam¬ 
less copper bottom and sides. The 
food Is cooked under pressure by 
steam generated from sterilized 
water. We also make Square Cookers 
with doors. Send for illustrated catalogue. We pay express. 


The Housekeeper's Friend. Agents Wanted. 

TOLEDO COOKER CO., Box 60, Toledo, 0. 


Ans ,— i. The pain is probably in the intercostal 
nerves which are between the ribs, rather than in 
the heart, and is very likely due to pressure on the 
sensitive nerve trunks. 

2. No. 

3. Probably no serious injuiy would result; but 
there would be no particular benefit. 


Neuralgia — Constipation. — S. H. J., Ne¬ 
braska : “ i. What is the most effective treatment 
for neuralgia ? 2. Prescribe treatment for an ob¬ 

stinate case of constipation.” 

Ans. —1. The cause, which may vary in different 
cases, must be removed. Hot applications gener¬ 
ally afford temporary relief. 

2. Constipation is not always easy to relieve. It 
sometimes very obstinately resists every measure 
brought to bear. One of the following means is 
most effective ! A diet of fruits, coarse bread, and 
nuts. A large handful of pecan nuts or hickory 
nuts taken after each meal is an excellent remedy; 
also granose flakes, granose biscuit, and toasted 
wheat flakes, malted nuts, and other nut products, 
are effective dietetic measures. A large heaping 
tablespoonful of wheat bran softened with hot 
water is effective in some cases. The use of the 
abdominal bandage worn during the night, the 
morning cool bath, the cold sitz bath for ten or fif¬ 
teen minutes, rubbing the bowels at the same* time, 
with the cool enema taken before or after break¬ 
fast, are valuable measures. Massage of the bow¬ 
els, manual Swedish movements, and electricity 
are required in some cases. 


Peanut Butter Almonds — Exerciser. 

A reader, Ohio : “ 1. Please give recipe for making 
peanut butter; also for different ways of using 
almonds when finely ground. 2. Do you recom¬ 
mend the use of the exerciser for muscular develop¬ 
ment ? ” 

Ans. — t. Blanch the peanuts, cook at a low tem 
peralure, and grind into a thick paste. Address 
the Sanitas Nut Food Company, Battle Creek, 
Mich., for recipes for using nuts. 

2. The exerciser^ is good. Walking and the 
ordinary manual movements are as good or better. 


Painful Urination, — J. A. D., Maine, is 
troubled with scalding pain when urinating. Kindly 
prescribe. 

Ans. — The urine is probably excessively acid. 
Drink two quarts of water daily. Avoid meats of 
all sorts. A prolonged sitz bath at 95 0 F., followed 
by a short cold bath, will probably be found helpful. 
A hot foot bath taken with the sitz bath will be 
found very helpful. 
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NOTES 

from the 

Literary Editor's Desk 


“Trying to live up to somebody else’s standard 
is really the root of most social trouble, and when 
it is abandoned, hospitality has a chance, writes 
Alice Katharine Fallows in Good Housekeeping 
for June. 

“The world is rather conventional, and society 
is even more so, but hospitality is the antidote.” 

“It is worth acquiring, oh brides of June,— 
this art of hospitality. Go to that friend who has 
a welcome for you on a sudsy Monday as well as a 
leisure Saturday afternoon, and if you learn her 
secret and practice it, not only will you be a little 
center of joy for your whole circle, but your fame 
as hostess will go abroad among your friends and 
beyond them.” 

The same number of this magazine also gives the 
following excellent advice : — 

“The mother with a baby whose chief diet is 
milk, cannot be too careful about knowing where 


the supply comes from. An excellent plan is to 
consult the family physician. If he cannot aid 
with advice, go to the chemist of the board of 
health; he is pretty sure to know about the milk 
supply.” 


England and Russia are the two great nations 
upon whom the eyes of the world are turned at 
present, and England and Russia will be the two 
subjects of the C. L. S. C. course for next year. 
The Chautauquan will publish a fine series of 
studies by Professor R. A. Ogg, of the University 
of Indiana, entitled “Saxon and Slav.” The first 
part of the series will take up England’s expansion, 
and the second part Russia’s national development. 
In connection with the Russian section the third 
book of the course studied will be Miss Hapgood’s 
delightful “Survey of Russian Literature,” and 
The Chautauquan will publish throughout the nine 
months of the reading year, “ A Reading Journey 
through Russia.” Special studies in the English 
language will also form a feature of The Chautau - 
quan readings, and the fourth book of the year, 
“The Great World’s Farm,” will be taken up in 
the spring. 


Advice to Wool Wearers 

On a hot summer day, when every pore seems open, and 
the flow of perspiration reminds you of a Turkish bath — try a 
suit of the cool, porous, ventilating 

Dr. Deimel LinenMesh Underwear 

The comfort you will experience will surprise you, and you 
will go through life thereafter, wondering how you could ever 
endure the itching, prickly, exasperating feeling of wool on 


Send for our little booklet and learn 
more about this underwear. 

ADDRESS 

The Deimel Linen=riesh Co., 

491 Broadway, New York. 

washinqton. /iontreal, san francisco, London, 

728 15th St., N. W. 2202 St. Catherine St. 6th Floor, Hayward Bldg. 10-12 Bread St. 


your skin. 



This Trade nar* on 
Every Garment. 
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Sxi { \ G/>e Mower 

That will kill all the weeds in 
your lawns. If 

you keep the 
weeds cut so 
they do not go 
to seed, and 
cut your grass 
without break¬ 
ing the small 
feeders of 
roots, the grass 
will become 
thick, and 
weeds 
will 
d l s a p- 
pear. 

THE CLIPPER WILL DO IT. 

CLIPPER LAWN MOWER CO., Inc., 

Norristown, Pa. 



menocKer 
Washer 

WARRANTED 

Co do the family 
washing 100 PIECES 
IN I HOUR. Noneed 
forwash board . no wear on 
clothing. Write for spe¬ 
cial prices and description. 

Liberal iuducwneuta to lire 



[ 


Every 
Pia.no 
Pla.yer 

Should order at 
once the latest 
popular compo¬ 
sition for the 
piano . 

Bright and 
Catchy. 

“ Battle Creek Sanitarium ” 

(March • Two Step.) 

By SAMUEL SIEGEL, 

the eminent mandolin virtuoso and com¬ 
poser. Send 15 cents in stamps for a copy 
(regular price 50 cents), or club together 
with y«»ur friends, aud send $1.00 for ten 
copies. 

Send order to 

BATTLE CREEK SANITARIUM, 
Battle Creek, Michigan. 


In the July-September number of the Forum, 
A. Maurice Law speaks thus under Foreign Affairs: 
” The last half of the last three months has wit¬ 
nessed many important international events. The 
world has taken part in the preparation for the coro¬ 
nation of two kings. It has>seen a new republic 
corne into being. It has seen France pass safely 
through the throes of a national election. ... It 
has seen the only war waged under modern condi¬ 
tions, and with modern implements brought to a 
close. ” 


The July Success opens with an article of con¬ 
siderable importance and timeliness, in view of the 
fact that the American shipping combine is one of 
the great questions agitating both sides of the At¬ 
lantic. This article is entitled **The American 
Merchant Marine as a Career,'* and its author is 
Clement A. Griscom, Jr., manager of the Ameri¬ 
can Line. Success published the article because it 
had been asked for information on a career in our 
merchant marine by hundreds of American and 
Canadian young men. Mr. Griscom outlines the 
full details of the life, and plainly tells just what a 
man must do and must be to gain a foothold in 
that calling, 


Dr. James Robb Church, the distinguished sur¬ 
geon of the Rough Riders, now assistant surgeon 
in the United States army, went to Martinique on 
the relief steamer “ Dixie.” Dr. Church has un¬ 
usual powers of observation and description, and 
he has used them to the best advantage in an arti¬ 
cle which appears in the July Scribner’s, giving 
his vivid, personal impressions of the greatest dis¬ 
aster of modern times. Dr. Church summarizes 
in this brief article the salient features of the 
appalling devastation, and adds many personal 
touches. 


Professor John M. Tyler, in Good Housekeep 
ing, says: “ In primitive times it was the duty of 
certain women to keep a fire burning in some shel¬ 
tered spot in the community, and never to allow it 
to go out; for in those days it was an exceedingly 
difficult matter to rekindle a fire. It was a very 
simple and humble duty, but the welfare of the 
community depended upon the fidelity with u’hich 
it was performed. The temples and service of 
Vesta may have had their origin' in this humble 
work. A wiser generation may yet rear temples 
in honor of the cook, the priestess of family health 
and morals. The health and welfare of the com¬ 
munity are in her hands. 
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There is a cruelty and indifference to suffering, 
often to a shocking degree, among the Filipinos, 
says James LeRoy in the July Atlantic. This is 
due to an ever-present fatalism, which the little 
real religious teaching the people has received has 
built upon rather than sought to eliminate, and to 
the absolute lack of an appeal to, or of an attempt 
to educate, higher feelings. 


The Literary Digest for June 2 S has an article 
on the “ Personal Influence of Edward VII,” in 
which the following concerning the king’s policy is 
quoted: “ Me is evidently determined to keep 
clearly before the popular mind the close connec¬ 
tion between the crown and Parliament, and he is 
taking a much more active personal interest in the 
military matters.” 


Africa — dark, degraded, despoiled, yet with tre¬ 
mendous opportunities and possibilities for good as 
well as for evil — forms the subject of many fasci¬ 
nating descriptions and stirring appeals in the June 
number of the Missionary Review of the 
World. Willis R. Hotchkiss, who so stirred the 
immense gathering of students in Toronto, writes 
of ‘‘Africa, Old and New,” and describes his 
thrilling experiences among the savage tribes and 
in the deadly climate. 


The twenty-eighth volume of The Arena be¬ 
gins with the July issue of that standard review. 
The number opens with a symposium entitled 
“ Why 1 Am Opposed to Imperialism,” the con¬ 
tributors being George McA. Miller, Ph.D.; Prof. 
Thomas E. Will, A. M.; Bolton Hall, and Ernest 
Crosby. This stern rebuke of the present course 
of our government is followed by a brief paper on 
the interoceanic canal project, The writer is Ed¬ 
ward Berwick, who presents the Pacific Coast pro¬ 
ducer’s view, and makes a strong plea for the adop¬ 
tion of the Nicaragua route. 


“The skin is a good servant, but it rightfully re¬ 
fuses to do all the work of elimination that should 
fall upon liver and kidneys, lungs and muscles.” 


HEART HUSBANDRY. 

I planted scorn : it died in the garden mold. 

I planted love : it bore a flower of gold. 

I planted doubt : it withered, lacking root. 

I planted faith : it ripened precious fruit, 

Ida Whipple Be ft ham, in tin August Lippiucott. 





Beans have always been held in high favor 
as a strength-forming food, but on account 
of ignorance as to the proper manner of 
preparing them, full fifty per cent of the 
people, and even a larger percentage of 
those of sedentary lives, cannot eat them 
without distress. This distress, such as fer¬ 
mentation, flatulence, etc., is caused wholly 
by the hulls, or skins, of the beans, composed 
of cellulose, which cannot be digested . 


Sanitas Hulless Beans 


Are prepared by an original process of re¬ 
moving the hulls, yet preserving all the 
valuable nutrient properties of beans. In 
this form they can be cooked in less than 
half the time required to cook ordinary 
beans, and by actual test are one third more 
valuable in assimilable strength-producing 
elements, easily digestible by all, causing no 
distress or disturbance. Purees and soups 
can be made from Sanitas Hulless Beans in 
one hour. 

Each carton contains nutriment equal to that 
of two and a half pounds of best beefsteak 
and one and three-fourths pounds of bread. 


Sanitas Hulless Beans 


In cartons, 15 cents at your grocer’s. Seven 
bean recipes printed on carton. If your 
grocer has not secured stock yet, send us 
his name and address, and write to us say¬ 
ing you would like to try Sanitas Hulless 
Beans, and we will see to it that your grocer 
is supplied. 


Sanitas Nut Food Co., Ltd., 

BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 
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GOOD HEALTH 

A JOURNAL OF HYGIENE 

J. H. KELLOGG. M. D., Editor 

Subscription Price, $1.00 eo. year 
Single Copies, 10 cents 

Published Monthly by 

GOOD HEALTH PUB. CO. 

303 West Main Street 

Battle Creek - - Michigan 


NEW ENGLAND SANITARIUM. 

The readers of Good Health in the East will 
no doubt be interested in the change of location of 
the New England Sanitarium, which has been lo¬ 
cated at South Lancaster, Mass. The new location 
is within a few miles of Boston, in the midst of 
Middlesex Fells and a large part of 3,500 acres 
which has been reserved by the State on account 
of its great natural beauty. 

The property which has been secured for the 
Sanitarium is known os the Longwood Hotel. The 
grounds, which contain forty-one acres, border on 


a beautiful lake which gives opportunity for bath¬ 
ing and boating; they are also filled with beautiful 
macadam drives, tennis grounds, and golf links. 

Address, New England Sanitarium, Melrose. 

Mass. - 

LIFE BOAT. 

The August number of the Life Brat will be a 
special temperance number. It j will contain stir, 
ring articles, written especially for it by prominent 
temperance workers. It will be filled from cover 
to cover with facts concerning the real causes of 
intemperance, and helpful suggestions as to how 
a drunkard may co-operate physically so as to se¬ 
cure a complete deliverance from the terrible bord 
age of drink. 

The readers of Good Health are asked to send 
the names and addresses of every victim of the 
liquor habit within the range of their acquaintance, 
inclosing a two cent stamp for each name, and each 
one will receive a copy of this Life Boat. Address 
The Life Boat, 28 Thirty-Third Place, Chicago, Ill. 

, and the naruaa and addresiea of ten good termer* for 

25 CtS. «aWri|itlon t • t h S FARMER’S CALL W* 

10 or more page* WEEKLY. K*Ubltahed 18H0. Complete In all It* depart¬ 
ments. JOHN M. STAHL, Editor and iiroprivtor. This utter guod fur new 
subscriber* only. Stamps taken. Sample copy mailed free. Agents wanted. 
Fay liberal. 



YOU SHOULD BE PARTICULAR 

About the flour you use. Flour enters more largely into the diet of the people than 
any other single article of food. 

SEAL OF MINNESOTA 

FLOUR 

Is made from wheat grown in the “ Big Woods ” region of Minnesota. For ages the soil in this 
region has been enriched by decaying leaves and vegetable matter. The flour made from this 
wheat is, therefore, particularly rich in giuton, phosphates , and the health¬ 
giving, and life-sustaining Qualities now so generally sought after. 

It is guaranteed to be absolutely pure and free from all aduitorationm 

We want you to be particular about your flour. We want you to use a flour that is always 
uniform in quality, always pure and wholesome, always guaranteed 
to make perfect bread with ordinary care. 

We want you to use 

SEAL OF MINNESOTA 

FLOUR 

Ask your grocer for it. If he does not keep it, write us, and we shall see that you are 
supplied. 

NEW PRAGUE FLOURING AIILL COMPANY. New Prague. Minn, 
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The managers of the Battle Creek Sanitarium 
have on hand a few photographs representing the 
laying of the corner stone of the new Sanitarium 
building, which took place May II. 

These photographs are of two sizes, mounted on 
cards ioj£ x 13J4 and ioj£ x22 inches. Any one 
desiring these pictures can get them by sending the 
price, 50 cents and $1, respectively, to the Battle 
Creek Sanitarium, Battle Creek, Mich. 


KNIGHTS PYTHIAS BIENNIAL MEETING. 

For this gathering in San Francisco in August 
next, excursion tickets will be sold via the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry., from Chicago to San 
Francisco or Los Angeles, for $50 for the round 
trip with final return limit September 30. 

The “Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul” railway 
is the Short Line between Chicago and Omaha. 
Two through trains daily in each direction, with 
the best sleeping-car and dining-car service, and 
all regular travelers know and appreciate the mer¬ 
its of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway’s 
Short Line between the East and the West. 

Time tables, maps, and information furnished on 
application to Robt. C. Jones, Michigan Passenger 
Agent, 32 Campus Martius, Detroit, Mich. 

AN APPEAL FOR AIR TO THE SEX¬ 
TON OF THE OLD BRICK 
MEETINGHOUSE. 

BY A. GASPER. 

O sexton of the meetinghouse, who sweeps 
And dusts, or is supposed to! and makes fires, 

And lights the gas, and sometimes leaves a screw 
loose, 

In which case it smells awful — worse than lamp 
oil; 

And rings the bell, and tolls it when men die. 

To the grief of surviving partners, and sweeps 
paths: 

And for the services gets one hundred dollars per 
annum, 

Which them that think dear, let them try it; 
Getting up before starlight in all weathers, and 
Kindling fires when the weather is as cold 
As zero, and like as not green wood for kindling; 

I wouldn’t be hired to do it for no sum — 

But, O Sexton, there is one commodity 
That is more than gold, that*don’t cost nothing, 
Worth more than anything except the soul of man; 
I mean pure air, Sexton, I mean pure air! 

O it is plenty out of doors, so plenty it don't 

know 

What on earth to do with itself, but flies about 
Scattering leaves and blowing off men’s hats; 

In short, it’s just “ free as air’* outdoors. 

But, O Sexton, in our church it's as scarce as piety, 



In one operation 
on your kitchen 
stove. 

It Filters, 
Purifies, 
Sterilizes, 
Destroys 
the Germs 
of Disease 

and removes 
them, eliminates 
the poisonous 
gases, and ae- 
rates the water 
automatically. 

Hon. Wm. A. Stone, Governor of Penn¬ 
sylvania, writes: — 

“ I take pleasure in recommending your Sani¬ 
tary Still to anyono who wants pure ana palatable 
water. The Stiil is simple and easy to operate." 

The Sanitary Still in used in the White House. 

The Battle Creek Sanitarium Supply Department recora* 
mends and sells tho Sanitary Still. 

Highest award at the l’nrls Exposition. 

Only Still rccognlxed by the U. 8. Government. Six styles: 
$10.00 up. Send for catalogue and testimonials. 

THE CUPRIGRAPH CO., 

156 N. Green St., Chicago, 111. 



FOR THE RELIEF AND CURE OF 

Varicose Veins 
Sprains, Etc. 

ABDOMINAL AND OBESITY 


ARTIFICIAL LIMBS, DEFORMITY APPARATUS < ► 

TRUSSES, ETC. < ► 

Correspondence solicited. 

SHARP & SMITH, 

92 Wabash Ave. CHICAGO. <► 

Two doors north of Washington SL * 
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Com: AMERICA’S GIFT 
TO THE WORLDS v v 

Sanitas Toasted 
Corn Flakes 


INDIAN CORN, America’s gift to the 
world, converted into a new ready- 
_| to-be-served food - the most whole¬ 
some and toothsome of all the 
grain preparations. 


SANITAS TOASTED CORN FLAKES 

are made from the choicest White Dent 
Corn. Each kernel is subjected to a proc¬ 
ess which converts it into a thin translu¬ 
cent flake. These flakes are then toasted to 
a delicate brown, making them crisp, and 
imparting to them the popcorn flavor so 
much liked by every one. 

SANITAS TOASTED CORN FLAKES 

require no cooking, simply the addition of 
milk, cream, or fruit juice, and can be 
made the important course of any meal, 
morning, noon, or night. 


SANITAS TOASTED CORN FLAKES 

agree with most people, especially those 
who cannot eat mushes or other starchy 
foods. 

SANITAS TOASTED CORN FLAKES 

contain in readily assimilable form the nu¬ 
tritive properties which impart vigor, force, 
and energy to the working man, the 
student, the young and the old, and to 
invalids of all classes. 

SANITAS TOASTED CORN FLAKES 

are put up in large cartons, and are for sale 
by grocers for 15 cents per package. If 
your grocer has not laid in a supply of 
SANITAS TOASTED CORN FLAKES , 
write to us saying that you would like a 
package; also send us name and address of 
your grocer, and we will do what we can 
to induce him to keep our goods in stock. 


Sanitas Nut Food Co., Ltd., 

BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 


Scarce as bank bills when agents beg for missions, 
Which some say is pretty often ('lain’t nothing 
to me, 

What I give ain’t nothing to nobody); but, O 
Sexton, 

You shut five hundred men, women, and children, 
Especially the latter, up in a tight place; 

Some have bad breaths, none are loo sweet, 

Some are feverish, some are scrofulous, some have 
bad teeth, 

Some have none, and some are not overclean; 
but every one of them breathes in and out, and out 
and in, 

Say eighteen times a minute, or ten hundred and 
eighty-breaths an hour. 

Now how long will a church full of air last at that 
rate? 

I ask you; say fifteen minutes, and then what’s to 
be done? 

Why, they must breathe it all over again. 

And then again, and so on, till each has took it 
down 

At least ten times, and let it up again; and what is 
more, 

The same individual don’t have the privilege 
Of breathing his own air and no one's else; 

Each one must take whatever comes to him. 

O Sexton, don’t you know our lungs are bellows 
To blow the fire of life, and keep it from 
Going out? and how can bellows blow without 
wind? 

And isn’t wind air? 1 put it into your cushions. 

Air is the same to us as milk is to babies. 

Or water is to fish, or pendulums arc to clocks. 

Or roots and herbs unto an Indian doctor, 

Or little pills unto a homeopath, 

Or boys to girls. Air is for us to breathe; 

What signifies who preaches if I can’t breathe ? 
What is Paul, what is Apollos, to sinners who are 
dead, 

Dead for want of breath ? Why, Sexton, when we 
die, 

It’s only ’cause we can’t breathe any more — that’s 
all. 

And now, O Sexton, let me beg of you 
To let a little more air into our church 
(Pure air is certainly proper for the pews), 

And do it every week day and on Sundays, too— 

It isn’t much trouble — only make a hole. 

And the air will just come right in of itself 
(It loves to come in where it can get warm); 

And O how it will rouse the people up, 

And spirit up the preacher, and stop gapes, 

And yawns, and fidgets as effectual 

As wind on the dry bones the prophet tells of. 

— The Health Reformer, 
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Robinson Folding 

WATER BATH. 

Just the thing for country homes and summer cottages. 
Takes the place of bath room. Excellent for giving baths 
in sick rooms. Rubber duck. Strong wood frame. Folds 
into space three inches thick. Send for circular and special 
ten-day offer. $25 to $40 a week made by good agents. 
Write for territory to-day, before it is given out. We also 
make smaller sizes for children and infants, and Folding 
Foot Baths. 

ROBINSON FOLDING BATH CO., 402 Jefferson Street, TOLEDO, OHIO. 


Eat Steam-Cooked Foods 

Food cooked by steam is healthier and more digestible than boiled 
or baked. Our cooker can be used to great advantage for steaming the 
different cereal foods that are on the market. People eating steam- 
cooked foods will not suffer from indigestion. Don’t stand over a hot 
stove, but make summer cooking a pleasure by using our Steam Cooker 
with doors • Entire meal cooked over one burner. Saves fuel labor 
and provisions. Used on any kind of stove. Only cooker made with steam 
condenser and copper tank, sold on 30 days’ trial. Get it for your home and 
summer cottage. 

Auenfa Wantnti Liberal terms. $30 to $40 a week can be 
^ 7 made b > T *Z ent8 - Write for territory at 

once. Don t delay, as largest sales are made during summer months. 
Illustrated circulars free. 

OHIO STEAM COOKER CO., 

76 Ontario^ B ldg., Ont. and Jeff. Sts., TOLEDO, OHIO. 


Improved 
by the 

Addition of an 
Adjustable 
Spray 
Tip. 


the: 


LADIES’ 

Perfect 

Syringe 


The Only Perfect 

vaginal and rectal 

SYRINGE in the world . 

THE BEST SYBINOE invented 
for making vaginal injections without 
leaking and soiling the clothing, or 
necessitating the use of u vessel, and 
which can also be used for rectal in¬ 
jections, or irrigation and spray effect*. 
The Syringe is operated by using the 
ring- handle to push or double the thin 
flexible half of the bulb into the thick, 
ilrm part., and to draw it out. again. This 
pumping motion flrxt injects all the iluid 
into the vagina, then draws it Ixick into the 
bulb, with all the discharges. Our new ad¬ 
justable spray tip greatly improves the 
syringe, affording the opportunity to produce a tine 
spruvora veritable deluge of water, bv simply turn¬ 
ing the screw head un end of spray tip. 

IT WILL PAY YOU TO HANDLE THIS ARTICLE. 

Ask yonr jobbers for prices and further particulars, nr 
write us direct. 

THE B. F. GOODRICH COHPANY, 

Akron Rubber Works. AKRON, OHIO. 

YORK tM4B Heade St. BOSTON -1.17 Summer St. 
LH1CAOO — 141 Lake St. SAN PKAKC18CU-302 Mi salon St. 


T ° C\ff ve 

.vv* 


In replying to advertisements please mention GOOD HEALTH. 
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SEVEN PRINCIPAL ROUTES. 

It is a well-known fact that the C. M. & St. P. 
Ry. system offers a great many different routes 
between Chicago and St. Paul and Minneapolis. 
Its main line between those points is especially well 
known as the route over which runs the famous 
“ Pioneer Limited " and the Government Fast Mail 
Train. 

There are six or seven other routes, over a num¬ 
ber of which are run through coaches and sleeping 
cars, which are almost as direct as the principal 
main line. 

These various routes traverse the most interest¬ 
ing and attractive sections of Illinois, Wisconsin, 
Iowa, and Minnesota, including the celebrated 
“Lake Region” of Wisconsin, and cross the Wis¬ 
consin River at the famous “ Delies,” where is the 
most picturesque scenery in the Northwest. 

The main line and several others include from 
150 to 300 miles of romantic and picturesque scen¬ 
ery along the Mississippi River. On these various 
lines are located the most important towns and 
cities in the Northwest. 

Both one-way and special excursion tickets be¬ 
tween Chicago, aud St. Paul, and Minneapolis are 
honored via any one of these direct lines. 

The teachers attending the National Educa¬ 
tional Convention at Minneapolis will appreciate 
and take advantage of this fact, as they can thus 
have a choice of routes going and returning. 


A NATURAL FOOD. 

Thousands of men and women are daily seeking 
relief from suffering by means of pills, powders, 
laxatives, mineral waters, and nostrums of all sorts, 
utterly oblivious of the fact that their ailments are 
wholly the result of the unnatural conditions of life 
under which they are living. 14 Whatsoever a man 
soweth, that shall he also reap,” is a divine princi¬ 
ple from which there is no escape. The remedy 
for indigestion, constipation, and the protean mis¬ 
eries of dyspepsia is to be found in the use of natu¬ 
ral foods properly prepared. As well try to cure a 
man of dyspepsia without attention to diet, as to 
cure a drunkard of his staggering gait without with¬ 
holding liquor from him. 

The great majority of dyspeptics are unable to 
digest starch, which leads them to adopt the free 
use of flesh foods. This results in disorder of the 
kidneys, liver, nerves, and in endless disease. 

All their trouble may be avoided by using the 
foods manufactured by the Battle Creek Sanita¬ 
rium Health Food Co,, Battle Creek, Mich. 


Vou may Gave 
a fountain Pen 


at some time in your life, that was always out 
of order, and after trying repeatedly to use it, 
finally gave up in despair. 

We do not blame you. We have had the 
same experience ourselves. 

Now we sell Fountain Pens; but they are 
not that kind. Ours are always ready for use, 
and they write without skipping, blotting, or 
scratching. 

Prices range from $ 1.00 for a plain, service¬ 
able pen, to $ 14.00 for one full gold mounted 
and richly engraved. Illustrated circular on 
request. 


Business Office Supply £ 0 ., Etd. 

Battle C r & & U. t Michigan. 

Typewriter Supplies . Rubber Stamps, Seals . 
Stencils, etc. 


THE 20th CENTURY SANI¬ 
TARY BED SPRING 



Is a modern neces¬ 
sity. It does away 
with all iron hangers 
or slats, and is guar¬ 
anteed not to sag. 


Pat'dApr 30 1901. 
Nu. o72904. 


It is the only self- 
supported spring 
with adjustable center manufactured. At¬ 
tachments for holding center are anchored 
at each corner w T ith a series of turn buckles 
for adjusting. Base of frame is made of 
angle steel. 


IT IS EASY TO REST UPON 


Write for full particulars and prices to-day Buy direct 
from the manufacturers aud get the best for little money. 

TOLEDO SPRING AND MATTRESS CO. 

519, 521, 523 Erie St., Toledo, Ohio 

We also manufacture Electric Felt and Hair Mattresses, 
and make a specialty of Sanitarium and Hospital work. 


ta reply lag to advertisements please mention GOOD HEALTH. 
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FOX TYPEWRITERS 

Are Noted for their Light Toach 

[7% oz. koy tension instead of 5 and 6 oz. as on most 
typewriters.) This means easy iction, and easy action 
moans DURABILITY. 

O* Combining as they do EVERY device that tonds to 
W^0\ increase usefulness, FOX TYPEWRITERS are 
the best value in writing machines on the market 

'Mm ABSOLUTE WORTH 

In preference to “Ape” is the claim 
fr “THE FOX’* has for consideration. 

I OUR FREE TRIAL PLAN enables any respon- 
^J sible person to try "THE FOX" for ten days. 

ijBry. Handsome Catalogue Free. 


FOX TYPEWRITER CO. Ltd 

V GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


As light as a Bubble is 
t hcTouch of the FOX 



BORATED 


|t°r 

iT.N FA NT S’ & AD LLl 

sg. prepareo by m 

xSANUARY SUPPLY 

sanitarium 

CREEK 


q q a]. Qi x}. tyajiiQQQ. 




For Infants 


The Superior Qual 
ity of this Powder 
makes It one of the 
best for the treat* 
ment of — 


Prickly Heat 
Nettle-rash, 
Chafed Skin, 
etc., etc. 


It is an excellent 
remedy for PEE 
SPIRING FEET 
and is especially 
adapted— 


Delightful Afte> 
Shaving. 


Price, post-paid. 25< 
per box. 


Agents Wanted. 



FIRE and BURGLARS 


Are no respecters of persons or things. 
No need to fear if you have one of our 
celebrated ALPINE SAFES in your busi¬ 
ness and home to protect your books, 
papers, valuables, etc. Cheapest and best. 



VEGETARIAN 

Cafes and 
Restaurants 

Eating-houses where food prepared in 
accordance with the principles of rational 
dietetics and scientific cookery may be ob¬ 
tained, are now open in the following places: 


Vegetarian Dining Rooms, 17 Bromfield St. (Elevator at s 
No. 21), second floor, Boston, Mass. 

Cafe The Hygienic, 276 Euclid Ave., Cleveland. Ohio. 

54 Farrar St., Detroit. Mich. 

755 Market St.. San Francisco, Cal. 

317 W. Third St., Los Angeles. Cal. 

607 Locust St., Des Moines. Iowa. 

Hygeia Dining Rooms. 58th St. and Drexel Ave., Chicago. 

Hygienic Cafe, 118 Monona Ave.. Madison. Wis. 


1636 Champa St.. Denver, Colo. 
RESTAURANT, 616 Third Ave., 


Linuumi ncui 

Portland, Ore. 
Vegetarian Cafe, 
GOOD HEALTH 
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Another Combination Offer that 


Means Something. 

BIRDS AND NATURE one year.$1.50 

*Ten back numbers BIRDS AND NATURE.. 1 50 

60 colored pictures from BIRDS AND NATURE. 1.20 

The total amount of value.$4.20 

All for $2.10. 

BIRDS AND NATURE Monthly ; 48 naires. Nxinin.; per year. 
•l.M). A magazine devoted to nature, and Illustrated by colnrmi 
photography. It Is the only periodical In the world that publishes 
pictures of bird*. animals. Insects, flowers, plants, etc., In natural 
colors. Eight foil-page plates each month. 

“ It is one of the most beautiful and Interesting publications yet 

attempted in this direction. It has other attractions in addition to 
Us beauty, and must win its way to popular l'avor. I wish the hand¬ 
some little magazine abundant prosperity."— Chau. ft. Sklnnt-r, 
State S»nt . Albany. .V. Y. 

" You have certainly hit upon a method of reproducing natural 
colors with remarkable fidelity to nature."- Dr. Ellintt Coves. 

“ Your magazine has certainly bad a phenomenal success, and It 
Is entirely worthy of its cordial reception."— F. A. Alton. Editor 
"The Auk.** 

“Most of the pictures are astonishingly good. I like them so 
well that 1 shall put them up on the walls of my rustic retreat, 
'BlabHides/ John Rurroughs. 

“ When one considers the low price at which yon sell Bikps, the 
number and excellence of the plates arc surprising, ami 1 trust that 
your efforts to popularize the study of ornithology may meet with 
the success it so well deserves."—K .1/. Chapman AnHociale Editor 
" 77«* JmAc." 

•A bound volume of IUhph and Natuiik may be substituted Tor 
the ten back numbers. 

A sample of this magazine and of The Review of Edu¬ 
cation for a dime and two pennies 12 cents in stamps. 
Send for catalogue. 

A. W. nunFORD, Publisher, 

203 Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 


- UHEr - 

Mejcican Central 
'Rail tv ay Co • f Ltd., 

CALLS ATTENTION TO THE FACT THAT 

IT IS THE ONLY Standard Gauge Route from the United 
States Frontier to Mexico City. 

IT IS THE ONLY Line in Mexico that can offer the Travel¬ 
ing Public the conveniences and comforts of Standard Gauge 
Pullman Drawing Room Sleepers, lighted by Pintsch Gas. 

IT IS THE ONLY Line by which you can travel wilhoui 
Change from St. Louis, Mo., to Mexico City. 

IT IS THE ONLY Lino from El Paso, Texas, to Mexico City. 
IT IS THE SHORT Line from San Francisco and Pacific 
Coast points to Mexico City. 

The Lines of the Mexican Centra! Railway pass through 15 
of the 27 States of the Republic. Eight million of the thirteen 
million inhabitants of Mexico are settled contiguous to them. 

The principal Mining regions receive their supplies and ex¬ 
port their product over it. Chihuahua, Sierra Mojada, Mapimi, 
Fresnillo, Parral, Guanacevi, Durango, Zacatecas, Guanajuato, 
Sombrerete, Pachuca, etc., etc. 

WHEN YOU TRAVEL FOR BUSINESS, GO WHERE 
BUSINESS IS DONE. 

There are only five cities of over 35,000 inhabitants in the 
Republic of Mexico that are not reached by the Mexican 
Central Line. 

The following ten cities are reached only by the Mexican 
Central Railway. 

Chihuahua, 30,098 inhabitants; Parral. 16,382; Zacatecas, 
34,438; Guanajuato, 40,580; Leon, 63,263; Guadalajara, 101,208; 
Queretaro, 38,016; Zamora, 12,533; Aguascalientes, 37,816; 
Irapuato 19,640. 

It also reaches the cities of Torreon, 13,845; San Luis Potosi, 
60,858; Tampico, (Mexican Gulf Port) 16,313; Celaya, 25,565; 
Pachuca, 37,487; City of Mexico, 368,777. 

Daily Pullman service between St. Louis, Mo., and Mexico 
City, also between El Paso, Texas, and Mexico City, and vice 
versa. 

C. R. HUDSON, G. F. & P. A. W. D. MURDOCK. A. G. P. A 

Mexico City. Mexico City. 

T. R. RYAN, Gen. Agt.. 328 Marquette 8!dg., Chicago. 



DIRECTORY 

of 

SANITARIUMS 


JL 

Tbe following Institut ions are conducted under the 
same general management as the Sanitarium at Battle 
Creek, Mich., which has long been known as the most 
thoroughly equipped sanitary establishment in the 
United States. The same rational and physiological 
principles relative to the treatment of disease are rec¬ 
ognized at these institutions as at the Battle Creek 
Sanitarium, and they are conducted on the same gen¬ 
eral plan. Both medical and surgical cases are received 
at all of them. Each one possesses special advantages 
due to locality or other characteristic features. 

BATTLE CREEK SANITARIUM. Battle Creek, Mich. 

J. H. KELLOGG, M. D., Superintendent, t 

COLORADO SANITARIUM, Boulder. Colo. 

W. H. RILEY, M. D., Superintendent. 

ST. HELENA SANITARIUM, or RURAL HEALTH RETREAT, 

St. Helena, Cal. 

NEBRASKA SANITARIUM. College View (Lincoln). Neb. 

PORTLAND SANITARIUM, 1st and Montgomery Sts., Portland, 
Ore. 

W. R. SIMMONS, M. D., Superintendent. 

NEW ENGLAND SANITARIUM. South Lancaster, Mass. 

O. O. NICOLA, M. D., Superintendent. 

CHICAGO BRANCH SANITARIUM. 28 33d Place. Chicago. HI. 

DAVID PAULSON, M. D., Superintendent. 

IOWA SANITARIUM, 603 E. 12th St.. Des Moines. Iowa. 

J. D. SHIVELY, M. D., Superintendent. 

SANITARIUM TREATMENT ROOMS. 230 Euclid Avenue. Cleve¬ 
land. Ohio. 

A. W. HERR, M. D. Superintendent. 

TRI-CITY SANITARIUM, 1213 15lh Ct, Moline. III. 

J. E. FROOM, M. D., Superintendent. 

HYGEIA BATH ROOMS, 810-816 18th St.. Denver. Colo. 
TREATMENT PARLORS, 612 3d Ave., Seattle. Wash. 
TREATMENT PARLORS. 706 C St., Tacoma, Wash. 

ME0ICAL AND SURGICAL SANITARIUM. Apartado 138. Guada¬ 
lajara, State of Jalisco. Mexico. 

C. P, FARNSWORTH, M. D., Superintendent- 

INSTITUT SANITAIRE, Basle. Switzerland. 

p. Deforest, m. d., superintendent. 

SK00SBORG SANITARIUM. Skodsborg, Denmark. 

CARL OTTO9EN, M. D., Superintendent. 

NEW SOUTH WALES MEDICAL AND SURGICAL SANITARIUM, 
“ Meaford.” Gower St.. Summer Hill. N. S. W.. Australia 
EDGAR CARO, M. D., Superintendent. 

HONOLULU SANITARIUM, Hawaiian Islands. 

FREDERIKSHAVN SANITARIUM. Frederikshavn. Denmark. 


la replying to advertisements please mention GOOD tiBAL Tti . 
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THE 

ORIGINAL 


Food Specialties 

thoroughly CooKed 
K^eady to S'ertfe 

Battle 

Creek 

Health 

Foods 



Granola 

A granulated breakfast 
food. 

Granose 

A flaked food, unsweet¬ 
ened. 


Granose 

'hifcait 

A flaked food, pressed 
in the form of biscuit. 

toasted 

XOheat 

FlaK.es 

A flaked wheat food, 
sweetened with Malt 
Honey. 

Caramel 

Cereal 

A coffee substitute, made 
from cereals only, and 
without the use of 
molasses. 

For nearly twenty-five years 
the Battle Creek Sanitarium 

Food Company have been en¬ 
gaged in the manufacture of 
cereal foods. 

They originated the Health 

Food Idea in Battle Creek. 

Their products may be ob¬ 
tained from all leading grocers. 

Should it happen that your 
dealer does not handle these 
goods, ask him to secure them 
for you, or order free samples 
direct from the manufacturers 


Glxiten 

Foods 

For diabetics. 

All of the a.bove mentioned 
foods tire THOROUGHLY 
COOKED a.nd rea.dy for 
immediate use. 

Battle Creek 
Sanite^rivirrv 

Food Co., 

B settle Creek* 

t 

Mich.* U. S. A. 

All of the genuine Battle Creel 
Sanitarium foods have a cut of thi 
Sanitarium building on the package 


In replying to advertisements please mention QOOD HEALTH. 
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Wearing 

Points 

are the best 

“SELLING POINTS” 

On its wearing 
points ALONE the 



REMINGTON 

TYPEWRITER. 


outsells every other writing machine 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS 6 BENEDICT 

(Remington Typewriter Company) 

327 BROADWAY 4 a 4 0 NEW YORK 

THE REMINGTON STANDARD TYPEWRITER CO., 28 LafayetteAve., Detroit, Mich. 



V V The Peerl of the Republic. 


P ICTURESQUE OLD MEXICO is not only 
one of the most interesting and charm¬ 
ing countries for winter residence and travel 
on account of its magnificent scenery and 
primitive and perennially entertaining cus- 
r"j g- A toms of the native people, and the profusion 

1 --- 1 | J" | 4 of flowers, fruits, and the delightful and con- 

tinuous warm, not hot, sunny weather, but 
IjTj • j | t I fj Rl I I 3 f I because of the remarkable salubrity of its cli- 

dUtf I E l J [± - jgtl J: ^B mate. Lying at an altitude of five to seven 

I fi 1 | ■ ^ WD/L . - above sea level, the great pla- 

| V J .i J ‘ t teau of Mexico, situated within the Tropics, 

presents unique, indeed we may say, unap- 
BHI proached climatic conditions for all classes, 
, ' B aS p especially for chronic invalids, and even per- 

■jj 3, sons calling themselves well who need the 
Jm\ advantages of rest and change. 

Guadalajara is perhaps on the whole the 
location the 

attractions of this wonderful old city are 
varied and numerous. One of the chief is the Guadalajara Sanitarium (called by the natives Sanitario Americano). 
This large newly erected structure is located in the midst of the city gardens, surrounded by palms and orange trees, 
and commanding on all sides most delightful and varied scenery. This is the only place in Mexico where travelers 
can receive United States comforts and care. Competent nurses and physicians who have been trained in the Battle 
Creek Sanitarium, with which institution the enterprise is connected, are in attendance, and patients are provided 
with every necessary comfort and advantage. The prices charged are reasonable, somewhat less than similar rate* 
In the United States. For circulars containing full information, address — 


GUADALAJARA SANITARIUM, 

Gua.d&.laLjara., Mexico. 


Or Battle Creak Sanitarium, Battle Creek, Mich. 


la nplying to advertisements please mention GOOD HEALTH* 
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The St. Helena Sanitarium 


3 - 


OPEN ALL THE YEAR -c 


SCENERY. 

Overlooks the beautiful 
Napa Valley In Its most 
charming section. Sixty 
acres of well-kept lawns, 
beautiful gardens and ex¬ 
tensive groves of pine, live 
oak, and madrona. 

CHARMING WALKS AND 
DRIVES 





EQUIPMENT. 

The buildings consist of 
a main five-story struc¬ 
ture, ten cottages, gymna¬ 
sium, chapel, laboratories, 
natatorium, besides thirty 
tents. Well furnished and 
steam heated, complete 
scientific apparatus, elec¬ 
tric calls, elevator. Every 
accompaniment of a well- 
conducted Institution of 
Its kind. 




3 


SERViCE 


■e 


For regular physicians, thirty trained nurses, forty assistants; skilled operators for 
application of massage, Swedish movements, and all kinds of electric and water treatment; 
classified dietaries. Infectious and offensive patients not received. 

Address ST. HELENA SANITARIUM, St. Helena, Cal. 



Hew England Sanitarium 

, SOUTH LANCASTER, MASS. ^ 


A Thoroughly Modern Institution. 


r NDUCTED in affiliation with the Bat¬ 
tle Creek (Mich.) Sanitarium, and, like 
the latter institution, equipped with the 
apparatus and appliances necessary for 
the successful treatment of all chronic 
disorders by modern and rational methods 
Admirably located, conveniently near 
to Boston, and readily accessible from 
New York and all the principal cities of 
New England. 


Among the advantages offered to invalids are Baths of Every Description , including the Eiectrlc- 
Llght Bath, all forms of Mdssape and Electricity ; Trained Nunes and Operators from the Battle Creek Sanlta 
rium, Prescribed Dietaries , with Special Facilities for examination and treatment of Stomach Disorders. 
Circulars and particulars gladly sent* Address — 

C. C. NiCOLA, M. Dm, Supt. 


An Ideal Place to Spend a 
Vacation. 


la replying to advertisements please mention GOOD HEALTH. 
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Rural mail Box free 


We Offer to Club*Raisers a 
Year’s Subscription to the 

farm, field, and fireside 

And a Regular Standard Mail Box, ap¬ 
proved by the U. S. Government, for 
$1.00, the price of the Paper Alone. 

Write for particulars to 

farm, field, and fireside, Chicago, Til. 


LEARN 

A 

TRADE 


You can do It at home. 
Wo can furnish you 
with the books at 
small cost. 

Learn to Engrave, Learn 
Watchmaking, Learn Gold 
and Silver Plating, Learn 
Optics. 


Any or all of these trades pay Rood salaries to 
men or women who are capable. Our catalogue for 
the asking. 

HAZUTT & WALKER, 

Publishers ot THE AMERICAN JEWELER. 

373 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO. 



The only expanslou over other machines is the 
exclusive good features, of which there aie many. 
Our printed matter details them. Send for It, or 
send $15 to-day for a machine on ten days’ trial. If 
you are not satisfied, we return your money. But we 
are sure of your sat isfaction, and if you ever have 
purchased $100 machines, you’ll regret the $03 profit 
you gave the makers. 

CHICAGO WRITING MACHINE CO., 

94-96 Wendell St., Chicago, III. 


Concentrated Efficiency! 

That Is the keynote of 

The CHICAGO 

Concentration of KEYBOARD. 

Concentration of MECHANISM. 

Concentration of PRICE. 


T5he Other Half &{£, art . 

Some say T5he Better Half, 

IS COOT> 
JVVF^SIJVG 

If you are a nurse, intend to be a nurse, 
or are in any way interested in nursing, read 

T5he 

Trained Nurse & 
Hospital R^eview 

A 15 -year-old magazine of practical nursing, 
to help the nurse in her every-day work. 

£2.00 a year. 

SEND FOR SAMPLE COPY FREE. 

“I wish to say to all my friends, and to those who 
have been so long associated with me in the nursing 
field, that the knowledge I have gained in The Trained 
Nurse and Hospital Review signifies more to me than all 
other teaching." CARRIE E. BENNS ENDERS, 

Dclevan, Wis. 

J 5 he LAKESIDE PUB. CO., 
Metropolitan Bldg.. 1 Madison Ave., 
NEW YOKK CITY. 


y▼▼▼▼▼»▼ 

Twenty-Third Vol. Twelfth Year. 


In the space of a single 
page we cannot ade¬ 
quately tell you about 


G VJt TO M’S 
MAGAZ, I JV E 


But we will gladly 6end 
you a specimen for the 
asking. The price is 
reduced to only 

One dollar a year , or 
Ten cents a copy. 

M O monthly periodical covering anything like the 
* ^ same ground can be had tor less than three or four 
times the price of 0 UNTON'S. You ought to know it 
and read it, because you are interested in matters that 
directly affect your country's prosperity, its problems, 
your own part in both. GUNTON'S will keep you 
posted accurately, help you to think clearly, say 
something practical and helpful on every subject it 
brings before you, and waste none of your time. That 
is what you have been looking for. How often have 
you found it ? 

-Address- 

T5he G tint on Company, 

41 Union Square, New York. 

j A AAA AAAAA444A44 a aaaaa a a aaaaaa. t 
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LAS 

VEGAS 

HOT 

SP'GS 

v 

NEW MEXICO, U. S. A. 





Most Perfectly Equipped Health 
Resort in the Southwest 






AS VEGAS HOT SPRINGS, located among the foothills of the 
Rockies, is surrounded by attractive mountain scenery. Noted for 
its sunshiny days, dryness of air, and freedom from dust storms. 
Favored with mild winters and delightfully cool summers. An 
ideal spot for recreation, rest, and recuperation. 

The Thermal Springs are celebrated for the cure of rheumatism, 
autointoxication, congested glandular organs, neuralgic affections, stomach 
disorders, and kidney complaints. The Peat-mud Baths are a special 
feature in the cure of these troubles. The climate cures incipient tubercu¬ 
losis; the altitude is too great for advanced cases. 

A Medical Staff, consisting of physicians and professional attendants, 
equipped with every modem appliance for examinations and treatment, has 
been provided for the supervision of health seekers. 

The Montezuma is a modern hotel, heated by steam, and lighted by 
electricity. It is provided with every modern convenience, including 
electric call bells and elevator sendee. 

A Casino, Billiard Parlor, Bowling Alley, Recreation Park, and 
Livery Stable, offer various forms of amusement. 


Further Information Gladly Furnished 



.u replying to advertisements please mention GOOD HEALTH. 
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I 


!t J 8 .. AS 0 ?* A Columbia Disc t 

delightful 4 X 

entertainer. '-- - * 

Made in two 
styles for 

$20 and $30 



Take one with you on your summer vacation, whether 
you are going on a yachting or canoeing trip, to the 
mountains or the seaside. # 

Can be easily operated on a canoe or yacht, and the 
effect of the music on the water is charming. Uses 

Type AH. Price $30. FLAT, INDESTRUCTIBLE RECORDS, 

only a fraction of an inch in thickness, which can be 
handled without danger of being injured. A large number can be packed in a very small 
space. Seven-inch records, 50 cents each, $5 per dozen; ten-inch records, $1 each, $10 per 
dozen. Both size* can be used on either style, of Disc Oraphophone. 

For further Information, address 

COLUMBIA PHONOGRAPH COMPANY 


NEW YORK, 113Chambers St. 
BOSTON, 104 ’Fremont St. 

I'll 1 LAD’LPHIA. 1009 Chestnut 9t. 
WASHINGTON. 1212 F St., N. W. 
LONDON, 122 Oxford St., W. 


MINNEAPOLIS, 13 Fourth St., 8. 
SAN FRANCISCO, 125 Geary St. 
CHICAGO, S8 Wabash Ave. 
PITTSBURG, tilf» Penn Ave. 
PARIS, 34 Boulevard des Italians. 


BALTIMORE, 110 E. Baltimore St. 
DETROIT, 238-240 Woodward Ave. 
ST. LOLUS, 709 Pine St. 

BUFFALO, 045 Main St. 

BERLIN, 05. A Fredrichstrasse. 


HOLOLOLOLOLOLOLOLOO-O-O-O-O-O-L-O-O-OI 

c Hot such a Long Call from the 

Wintry Easi to the Perpetual 

Spring of California* ^ ^ 

Less than three days from Chicago. Hardly four 
days from NeTtt) York 1>ia through fast trains of the 

SOUTHERN PACIFIC. 

. . . LOW EXCURSION %ATES . . . 

Ask nearest agent for literature about the greatest resort 
land in the world . 

W. G. NEIMYER., GEN’L AGT., 

193 CLAR-K STR.EET. - - - CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 


to replying to advertisements please mention GOOD HEALTH. 
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GRAND TRUNK R’Y SYSTEM. 


EAST 

8 

4 

8 

2 

10 

78 

Chicago , . 
Valparaiso 

South Bend . 

Battle Creek , 

Lansing , > 

Durand . • • 

Saginaw 

Bay City . 

Detroit . « 

Flint . . 

Port Huron 

Loudon . , 

Hamilton . 

Suspension Bridge 
Buffalo 

Philadelphia . 

New York . . . 

Toronto . 

Montreal . . . 

Boston . 

Portland 

AM11.05 

PM12.40 

2.08 

4.14 

5.20 

0.00 

8.10 

8.45 

8.00 

9.40 

AM12.32 

2.10 

3.40 

PM 3.47 
4.33 

PM 3.02 
4.63 

6.15 

8.15 

9.26 
10.15 

10.40 

AXi2.no 

3.27 
6.24 
7.05 
8.20 

PM 7.20 
8.23 
AM 7.40 
PM 7.00 
AM 8 15 
8.00 

PM 8.15 
10.26 
11.51 

AM 2.00 

3.28 

4.26 

7.30 
4.64 
7.00 
10.10 
PM 12.25 
1.66 
3.05 
AM 6.55 
8.23 
PM 1.30 

AM 7.00 

8.30 
9.90 

11.05 
11.40 
11.50 
10.21 
PM 12.20 

8.50 
10.00 
AM 8.56 
9.33 
PM 7.40 
AM 7.30 
PM 7.06 

6.30 

AM 7.32 
10.05 
11 35 
FMA2.00 
L3.46 
6.25 

6.30 
8.10 
8.45 
9.20 
7.28 

9.30 

AM 3.40 
6.15 
PM 3.47 
4.33 

AM 7.10 

PM 6.00 

WEST 

3 

5 

7 

9 

11 

75 

Portland . , 

AX 8.15 

PX 6.00 

AX 10 30 




Boston 

11.30 

7.30 





Montreal 

PM10.30 

AM 9.00 





Toronto . . . 

AX 7.40 

I*M 1.00 

PM 6.25 


AM 8.30 


New York . . . 

VS 6.10 

8.00 

AMlO.OO 




Philadelphia . 

7.00 

8.45 





Buffalo.... 

AX 6.15 

AM 8.00 

PM 9.30 




Suspension Bridge 

7.00 

PX 2.00 

11.15 




Hamilton . . , 

8.45 






London . 

11.05 






Port Huron. 

W 12.00 

9.00 

AM 3.20 

AM 6.60 

PM 3.50 


Flint. . . . 

rx 1.35 

11.07 

4.64 

8.45 

6.54 


Bay City 




7.25 

4.00 


Saginaw . 




8.00 

4.26 


Detroit.... 

AMU.SO 

10.00 


7.00 

4.10 


Durand . . 

PM 2.02 

AM 12.06 

6.22 

9.90 

6.30 


Lansing 

2.45 

12.57 

6.05 

10.50 

7.50 


Battle Creek , 

8.50 

8.17 

7.10 

PM12.15 

9.10 

am 7.30 

South Bend. 

6.35 

4.08 

8.66 

2.39 


PM 6.80 

Valparaiso 

6.51 

6.25 

10.05 

3.57 



Chicago 

8.46 

7.20 

11.55 

6.18 




Nos. B—4-B-8-l>aily 

Nos. 10-76-Daily ex’t Sunday 

€. W. VAUX. 

A. G. P. &T. A. t Chicago. 


Nos. 3-6-7-Daily 

Nob. 9-11-75-Dally ex’t Sunday 

W. C. CUNLIFFE. 

Agent. Battle Creek. 


Michigan ( Central 


'The Niagara Fall • Route. 


Corrected Nor. 3, 1901. 


EAST 


8 

Night 

Express 


Chicago. . . 
Michigan City . 
Nile* . . . 
Knlatniuoo • . 
Battle Creek . 
Marshall . . . 
Albion . . . 
Jackson . . . 
Ann Arbor 
Detroit . • . 
Palls View . 
Suspension Bridge 
Niagara Falls 
Buffalo . . 
Rochester . . 
Syracuse. . 
Albany . . . 

New York . 
Springfield 
Boston . . 


pm 9.35 
11.25 
i12.to 
2.10 
3.00 
8.33 
8 .36 
450 
5.55 
7.15 


WEST 


Boston . 

New York 
Syracuse 
Rochester 
Buffalo . 

Niagara Palls 
Suspension Bridge 
Falls View 
Detroit . , 

Ann Arbor 
Jackson . . 
Battle Crock 
Kalamazoo , 

Niles. 

Michigan City 
Chicago . 


ia 

fDetr it 


am 7.30 
8.10 
£.36 
9 . 0 t 

10 . o; 
11 . 1 ( 
pm 12.*;. 


7 

•Night 

Express 


17-21 

•NY Bo, 


Pin 1.00 


pm 8.20 
9.38 
11.2D 
am 12.40 
■ 1- 
3.25 
4.47 
6.55 


6 

10 

14 

ikfai) & 

•N.Y 4 • Easi’n 

Express 

Bos. Sp. 

Express 

am 6.45 

am 10.80 

pm B.O0 | 

6.43 

pm 12.08 

4.39 

10.15 

1.00 

6.35 

pm 12.10 

2.06 

6.45 

1.00 

2.42 

7.17 

1.80 

3.09 

7.41 

1.50 

3.30 

6.03 

2.35 

4.06 

8.40 

3.47 

4.58 

9.30 

5.30 

6.00 

10.00 i 


am 12.20 

am 7.00 


3.13 

9.00 


6.16 

10.55 | 


9.06 

pm 2.30 


pm 1.S0 

6.00 


12.16 

6.10 


9.00 

9.00 

S 

3 

23 

Mail & 

•Fast 

•W’st'n 

Express 

Mall. 

Expreas 



pm 4.15 


am 8.45 

6.00 



am 2.00 



4.05 


pm 6.25 

5.20 



6.02 



6.31 

am 7.15 

aid 12.30 

pm 12.40 

6.40 

1.20 

1.38 

11.05 

2.*0 

2.40 

pm 12.25 

8.30 

3.50 

1.20 

4.05 

4.28 

3.85 

5.26 

6.05 

4.45 

6.22 

7.05 

6.40 

7 55 

8.55 


4 

•N.Y. 

St.Sp. 


7.00 

7.65 

9.03 

9.37 


10.50 
11 40 


7.50 

10.00 

ml2J5 

4.50 
8.45 
8 .72 

1130 


13 

t Kal. 
Ao'Dj. 


pm 

4.35 

6.45 

7.15 

9.00 

10.00 
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• a true 

Express 

pm 11.30 
1.20 

2.30 
4.10 
5.00 
5 30 
5 M 
640 
7.*5 
915 

pm 5.09 

6.31 

6.40 
6.30 

8.40 

10.46 
am 2.50 
7.00 
6.06 

8 46 


37 

•Pacific 

Express 


pm 6.00 
am 9.15 
10.20 
pm 12.10 
3.50 
4.32 

6.07 

11.16 

sml2.20 

1.35 

3.00 

3.40 

5.06 

6.06 

7.60 


• Dally, t Dally exoepl Sunday. 

Trains Battle Creek Division depart at 7.45 a. m. and 4,00 p. m.. and 
arrive at 12.40 p. m. and 6.10 p. m. Daily except Sunday. 

O. W. Ruggles, r. n. R. Wheeler, 

General Pass. 4 Ticket Agent, Chicago. Ticket Agent, Battle Creak. 


y ellowest si on e 
Rational 
! ParK. * ^ * I 

One of the most delightful spots on the Ameri¬ 
can continent, and more easily reached via Union 
Pacific than via any other line, is the Yellowstone 
National Park. The stage ride from Monida hy 
the palatial Concord Coaches of the Monida & 
Yellowstone Stage Company is through scenery 
hardly Inferior to the Park itself. 

Cj/ln Trin from Ogden, Utah, or Po- 
* tip catello, Idaho, via Monida, 
and Monida & Yellowstone Stage Co., in both 
directions, will be furnished holders of all tickets 
(one way first and second class, regular tourist, 
or special round trip excursion tickets), sold at 
Denver, Cheyenne, and points east, passing 
through Ogden or Pocatello to points in the States 
of California, Nevada, Oregon. Washington, and 
that part of British Columbia lying north of the 
State of Washington, upon application toO. S. L. 
agents at either Ogden or Po- (TiQ erk 
catello, at the very low rate of m* 

This rate will Include rail and stage fare cover¬ 
ing seven and one-half days' trip, including all 
meals and lodging beyond Monida. 

** 

E . L. EOMjXJT. G. r S31 T. ^r. 
Omaha, : : : ^Tebra*rKja. 


Grand Central Station, 


New York. 


The president of one of the great uni 
versities of New York says of it: — 

“ Permit me to congratulate the com¬ 
pany upon the marvelous transformation 
of Grand Central Station. I did not 
suppose there was any wand that had 
sufficient magic to bring out of the old 
station anything of such perfect adapta¬ 
bility and beauty.” 

This new palace, located in the very 
heart of the metropolis, is the New York 
terminal station of all the New York 
Central Lines. No wonder so many 
travel by this route. These lines com¬ 
prise the New York Central, Boston & 
Albany, Michigan Central. Lake Shore, 
Big Four, Pittsburg & Lake Erie, and 
Lake Erie & Western Railways. 

Copy of the Illustrated Catalogue of the 
“Four-Track Series,” New York Central’s 
books of travel and education, will be sent 
free, postpaid, to any address on receipt of a 
postage stamp, by Geo. H. Daniels, General 
Passenger Agent, New York Central Railroad, 
Grand Central Station, New York. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 




The 

Pioneer 

Limited. 

Famous 

Train 

of 

the 

World. 


Chicago—St. Paul—Minneapolis. 

VIA 

The St. Paul Road. 

(Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry.) 

Equipment and Service 
Unequaled. 

Time tables, maps and information 
furnished on application to 

F. A. Miller, General Passenger Agent. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Illinois Central R.R. 



EFFICIENTLY 
SERVES 
A VAST 
TERRITORY 

by through service to and 
from the'following cities: 


CHICAGO. ILL 
OMAHA, NEB. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
ST. PAUL. MINN. 
KANSAS CITY. MO. 
PEORIA, ILL 
EVANSVILLE, IND. 
ST. LOUIS. MO. 


CINCINNATI,OHIO. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 
HOTSPRINGS.ARK. 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 
NASHVILLE. TENN. 
ATLANTA. GA. 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


Through excursion sleeping-car service between 
Chicago and between Cincinnati 


AND THE PACIFIC COAST. 


Connections at above terminals for the 


EAST, SOUTH, WEST, NORTH. 


Fast and Handsomely Equipped Steam-Heated 
Trains—Dining Cars—Buffet-Library Cars— 
Sleeping Cars—Free Reclining Chair Cars. 


Particulars of agents of the Illinois Central and 
connecting lines. 


A. H. HANSON, Gen’l Pass’r Agent, CHICAGO. 



Don't Miss It 


Regular subscription One Dollar, 
bin to make you acquainted with 
the best boy*' paper published will 
send 

Men of To-Morrow 
3 Mos. for 10 cts. 

Get it aud note offers wo are now 
making. Specialists in charge of 
every department. Postal card re¬ 
quest will bring you sample copy. 
Address 

Men of To-Morrow, 
Albany. N. Y. 



$522SAVED 

TO ALL POINTS EAST AND WEST 
VIA THE D&B LINE. 

tlust Two Poats” 

EJ ETW EEN 1 - 

FFALO 


DETROIT 6 BUFFALO. 
STEAMBOAT (CO. 


Tftf' r 


BUFf AL 


'A!.' • 


MLX iff I A 


Commencing JUNE IOtm 

Improved Pally Express Service (14 huurs) between 

DETROIT and BUFFALO 
Leave DETROIT Daily . - 4 . P. M. 

Arrive at BUFFALO - • - 8.00 A. M. 

Connections with nil railroads for points EAST. 

Leave BUFFALO Daily . - 5.30 P. M. 

Arrive at DETROIT - - - 7.00 A. M. 

Conner ting with Earliest train* for nil point* in Jilt It- 
IUAX and tht? MfKST. also with I) 
for nil Urent LaLo Summer 1 
Illustrated pamphlets and rate*. 

Rate between Detroit and Buffalo 98.GO one way, 
9<h60 round trip Berths $1.00, 91.60; Staterooms 
$‘2.60 each direction. 

I p your railway agent will not sell you a 

II through ticket, please buy a local 
ticket to Buffalo or Detroit and pay’ your 
transfer charges from depot to wharf. By” 
doing this we will save you $ 3.00 to any 
point East or West. 

A. A. SCHANTZ, G. P A., Detroit , Mich. 


in replying to advertisements please mention QOOD HEALTH. 




















ADVERTISEMENTS. 




TICKET OFFICES 

CHICAGO, UNION PACIFIC and 
NORTH WESTERN LINE 

435 Vina St., - - Cinolnnatl 
507 Smlthfield St, - Pltteburg 
234 Superior St., - Cleveland 
17 Campue-Martiua, - Detroit 
2 King St, Eaet, Toronto, Ont. 


451 Broadway. - New York 
601 Cheetnut St., Philadelphia 
360 Waehington 8t., - Boeton 
301 Main St., - - Buffalo 

212 Clark St., • Chicago 


75he Cleveland Sanitarium. 


Excellent facilities for giving Electric-Light Baths, Water Treatment 
of all sorts. Massage, Swedish Gymnastics, and other Rational Treat¬ 
ments. The work is in charge of skilled physicians and nurses from 
the Battle Creek Sanitarium. Address — 


DU. A. W. HER.R., 

230 Euclid Avenue - Cleveland, Ohi 

o. 
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Printing Presses 

For all Classes of Letterpress Work. 


High-Speed, Four-Roller, Front Delivery, Table Distribution Book and Job 
Press. Made in eleven sizes, from 26 x 36 to 48 x 65. This press is built 
to do the finest class of printing, and is specially adapted for half-tone 
work both in black and in colors. It is the standard Flat--Bed Press of the 
world to-day, as the producer of a greater quantity and finer class of 
work than any other press on the market. 


High-Speed, Tw'o-Roller, Front Delivery, Table Distribution Book and Job 
Press. Made in six sizes, from 30 x 42 to 45 x 62. This press is designed 
for a little cheaper class of hook aud job work ihau our Four-Roller, 
differing only in the number of form rollers, having two instead of 
four; otherwise it is similar in all its other features, and is faster. 


High-Speed, Two-Roller, Rear Delivery, “Rack and Pinion” Distribu¬ 
tion Job and News Press. Made in five sizes, from 30 x 42 to 43 x 56. Its 
method of distribution is '* rack and pinion cylindrical ” Instead of '‘ta¬ 
ble.” The class of work to which this press is more specially adapted 
is newspaper and poster work. Felt packing used. It Is very fast. 


High-Speed Pony Press, Two-Roller, Rear or Front Delivery, "Rack and 
Pinion” or "Table” Distribution. Made In two sizes, 25x30 and 26 x 
24. This press has a well-earned reputation for remarkable speed and 
the superior quality of work It does. 


Our new Sheet Delivery 

Which delivers the sheet PRINTED SIDE UP OR DOWN, as may 
be desired, we put on all our presses with the exception of the 
“ Job and News” and the smaller sized “Pony.” This adds but little 
to the cost of the press to the purchaser, and is a great convenience. 


For prices, terms, and other particulars address 

The Miehle Printing Press & Mfg. Co., 

Main Office and Factory, Cor* Clinton and Fulton Sts., 

South Side Office, 

274 Dearborn St. CHICAGO, ILL*, U. S. A. 
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TH E NEW 






Good fiealtb Batb Cabinet 



Only $5. the Only $5. 

BATTLE CREEK SANITARIUH. 

PORTABLE APPLIANCE for stimulating the activity of 
the skin by hot vapor, causing profuse perspiration. 
Beneficial for “breaking up a colei,” “breaking chills," 
relieving soreness of the muscles, rheumatism, inactivity 
of skin, diabetes, and disorders of ihe liver, kidneys, and 
other chronic ailments 

Full directions for use sent with each cabinet. Our cabinet Is 
well made, and we guarantee satisfaction in every way. 


Che Hew Good health Bath Cabinet 

sold by the Good health Publishing Company, is the only 
cabinet Indorsed or used by the physicians of the Hattie 
t-reek yauitarlum. 


Only $5. 


WE ARE RELIABLE. 
ORDER TO-DAY. 


Write for descriptive circulars 
with full Information. 


Only $5. 


GOOD HEALTH PUB. CO., 


Wo have a good proposition 
to make to agents. 


Battle Creek, Hich. 


i 


UTU TMT CM K CMN »1 « 



VOL. IIIVII. MMk. 




Good Health 




Combined with 

^American mother 

For ^ 1 . 22*5 

Subscription price for both$2.00 

GOOD HEALTH is the largest and 
best health magazine in the United 
States; ably edited by Dr. J. H. Kellogg, 
superintendent of the Battle Creek San¬ 
itarium. It answers questions constantly 
asked in the home, such as: How can 
women dress hygienicallv and yet artis¬ 
tically? What are the best foods to make 
one strong? What is the best way to 



I CAN 
IOTHER 

/“LAKY \VOOD ALLtN.;*VD..£Vr7o/- 


CHUTIkt) 


•AT Til OXEC MICHIGAN, AMD IM01AV9 

THE AMERICAN MOTHER COMPANY, L-rtf.d. 
1 ION r»ut »..*♦ itctM* tmi cor* 


cook the best foods? What arc the best combinations of foods for strength and good digestion ? What is 
the best exercise for men, women; boys and girls; strong and weak; the dyspeptic aud tbe rheumatic; the 
student? 

THE AMERICAN MOTHER , edited by the well-known writer and author, Mary Wood-Alien, M. D., 
long connected with the Social Purity work of the W. C. T. U., is destined, fir>t and* always, for the edu¬ 
cation of mothers, and for the proper care of children from infancy. Its departments are devoted to subjects 
which are of vital interest to both mothers and teachers; the Children and the Nursery: The Relation 
of the Father to the Home; Parents’ Problems; Poems for the Children, etc. One of the most interesting 
departments is “Tell Me a Story,” something that the mother can read to her children both for profit and 
amusement. 

The American Mother, supplemented by the Good Health, should give the home the best possible advice 
in all cases relating to its happiness, comfort, and health. 

SEND YOUR SUBSCRIPTION AT ONGE. 

GOOD HEALTH PUB. CO.Bsvttle Creek, Mich. 
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BATTLE CREEK SANITARIUM 



EA8T HALL. 



WEST HALL. 


LTHOUGH two of the 
main buildings of the 
Battle Creek Sanitarium 
were recently destroyed by fire, 
four large buildings (here 
shown) and more than 
twenty small cottages still re¬ 
main. These have been fitted 
up for emergency work, and 
all of the skilled and faithful 
physicians and nurses, who 
have heretofore made the work 
of the institution so effectual, 
are still at their posts of duty, 
making it possible for the sick 
to avail themselves of the ad¬ 
vantages that the institution 
offers, among which are Swed¬ 
ish movements, massage, and 
special dietaries, bacteriological 
and chemical laboratories for 
special research- Incurable and 
offensive patients not received. 
For circulars, address — 



COLLEGE HALL. 



SOUTH HALL. 


Battle Creek Sanitarium, Battle Creek, Michigan 



Che 

Colorado 

Sanitarium 

♦ 

Twenty-nine miles 
northwest of the city 
of Denver is a well- 


Baths of every Description. 6®“"* the 
massage and manual Swedish movements, 
electricity In every form, 
medicated Air Rooms Lungs. 41611 
Classified Dietary. 

Laboratory of fiygtene acopicaMnvettWat'ioii. 


THE COLORADO SANITARIUM, • Boulder, Colo. 


equipped and well-regu¬ 
lated institution for the 
treatment of all chronic 
disorders. Buildings 
with all modern conven¬ 
iences, including steam¬ 
heating, electric lights, 
elevators, gymnasium. 














































